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A 
PERE LAGRANGE (II) 


‘ 

PERE LAGRANGE was inspired by a theological principle 
the rational consequences of which are from now on clearly in 
evidence. Inasmuch as the Bible is an inspired book it is 
wholly and essentially divine, therefore absolutely true and 
infallible as representing, with the necessary guarantee of 
authenticity, the very word of God Himself. At thesametime, 
however, and precisely in virtue of the divine inspiration 
communicated to the human writers, it is no less integrally 
human by reason of its production by a human instrument 
who is both intelligent and free under the movement of 
God, the primary cause. Profound consideration of this 
co-ordination of the two causes had led Pére Lagrange to a 
principle finely balanced, it is true, but as inevitable as it 
was freedom-giving: the distinction between what is charac- 
teristically divine—where there is no room for any defective 
element—and what is characteristically homan—where there 
is room for limitations and imperfections. Whilst reserving 
always and most explicitly to the Church, the only living 
authority qualified by God for this purpose, the determination 
of the characteristically divine teaching orstatement contained 
in a biblical passage, it then became possible to envisage the 
Bible in the human perspective of its inspired authors, to 
study it, that is to say, according to the rules of the most 
positive historic method. 

Although the fundamental principles here involved were 
discussed to some extent in the application of them made in a 
number of articles of the Revue biblique, and notably in the 
important address delivered to the Catholic Congress at 
Fribourg in August, 1897, on ‘‘The Sources of the 
Pentateuch,’’ they were under the control of the Dominican 
censorship and had not been repudiated by any theologian 


1 Continued from the June BLACKFRIARS. 
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of note. It was the corollaries of these principles that were 
especially valuable because, without detriment to the re- 
quirements of inspiration, they were able to reveal a 
human element from which formal affirmation was 
absent, but which left room for material inaccuracy, 
at least as long as the magisterium of the Church had 
defined nothing explicitly on the point. By that very fact 
was eliminated the difficulty of reconciling with the most 
definite observations and findings of modern science those 
data in the Bible which concern cosmogony, the absolute 
universality of the Deluge, let us say, or astronomy. This 
method of exegesis which, as Pére Lagrange put it, jealously 
safeguarded the inerrancy of the Bible and looked for the 
solution of the difficulties in an interpretation at once 
traditional and progressive, seemed to be entirely in confor- 
mity with the solemn and helpful directions given by His 
Holiness Pope Leo XIII in the memorable encyclical 
Providentissimus Deus, November 1893. Whatever subse- 
quent issues which lead one to suppose, this same method 
appeared still to be in conformity with the spirit of the 
Apostolic Letter Vigilantiae, of October 30th, 1902, insti- 
tuting a new method of scriptural studies which were to be 
graded and co-ordinated under the direct supervision of the 
Holy See. It is now possible to provide a definitive testi- 
mony of this supreme doctrinal guarantee accorded to Pére 
Lagrange’s exegetical method, although he himself refrained 
from making use of it in the harsh controversies which 
cropped up later; indeed he referred to it for the first time 
only in his little work, M. Loisy et le modernisme published 
in 1932. Yet the fact is that when, in conformity with the 
programme outlined in his Letter Vigilantiae and shortly 
after its promulgation, Pope Leo XIII determined to put the 
new method into execution by creating at Rome itself the 
Biblical Commission, with a centre efficiently adapted to its 
work and an official organ for the publication of the latter, 
not content with naming Pére Lagrange as one of the first 
Consultors of the Commission, His Holiness summoned 
him to Rome, in February 1903, to discuss the transfer of 
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the Revue biblique to that city as the official organ of the 
Commission; and he further proposed to leave Pére 
Lagrange the direction of that review and to make him part 
of the personnel of the Biblical Institute he had in mind to 
found. This is not the place to give any more detailed 
account of these negotiations; suffice to say that they ended 
in Pére Lagrange returning to his school at Jerusalem to 
await the founding of the Biblical Institute, postponed for 
the time being, and the Revue biblique, retaining its auto- 
nomy, published only the ‘‘official communications’ of the 
Biblical Commission, inaugurating its new dignity in no 
other way than by the beginning of a ‘‘New Series.’’ This 
situation continued from January 1904 until the creation 
of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis in 1909, when naturally the 
Revue biblique lost its official character in favouf of the new 
organ. 

One cannot but be amazed at the intense activity displayed 
by Pére Lagrange from the very first years of the School at 
Jerusalem. Nothing was too much for him; and whilst he 
had to give to his first generation of disciples, by means of 
teaching in the most varied subjects, the whole of that 
fundamental formation which was the necessary preamble 
to any specialist work, at the same time he was himself 
breaking ground in all the domains included in his vast pro- 
gramme. Simply by turning over the pages of the Revue 
biblique from 1892 to 1900 it is easy to get some idea, from 
the astonishing variety of his monographs which appear 
there, with what power of assimilation, what critical acumen, 
what appreciation of records and facts, he was able to treat of 
history, topography, archeology, and that no less effectively 
than he dealt with exegesis itself. It may suffice to give 
here one particular and typical example. The site of the 
primitive Jerusalem, ‘‘the City of David,’’ a real key to the 
correct understanding of the whole of its history and con- 
sequently to the interpretation of innumerable biblical texts, 
fluctuated, in a confusion of discordant theories, amongst 
the hills now covered by the modern town. Pére Lagrange’s 
article entitled La topographie de Jérusalem, with which 
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the first number of the Revue biblique opens, fixed straight 
away the true historic site and traced out the main lines 
of its development which later archeological excavations 
confirmed on every point. And similarly over the years the 
completely technical problems of semitic epigraphy, 
Palestinian topography, oriental ethnography, archeology, 
and history of the ancient East can be seen to alternate under 
his pen with studies in biblical theology upon general funda- 
mental problems, such as ‘‘Inspiration of the Sacred Books’”’; 
upon exegesis, such as ‘‘The Virgin and Emmanuel,’’ ‘‘The 
Apocalypse of Isaias,’’ ‘“The Prophecy of Jacob,’’ ‘‘The 
Hexameron’’; upon historical criticism and of controversy, 
such as ‘‘The New History of Israel and the Prophet Osee,” 
‘*Pantheism in Sacred History,’’ ‘‘Nehemias and Esdras,” 
and many others of the same sort, not to speak of innumer- 
able book-reviews wherein he expressed views as clear as 
they were fruitful for the interpretation of the sacred text 
and for the defence of the Catholic faith. 

From 1900 onwards, less sensitive to the attacks induced 
by the first concrete applications of his method—particularly 
in his study on the Pentateuch and in his conception of 
sacred history—than he was to the urgent need of blocking 
the way to the invasions of rationalism and of re-establishing 
the scientific prestige of Catholic exegesis, Pére Lagrange 
had elaborated his ‘‘Project for a complete Commentary on 
Holy Scripture’’ in strict conformity with the principles of 
the Historic Method. This project, which received the 
approval of the most watchful and most qualified theological 
censorship, naturally could be appreciated accurately only 
in some initial concrete application. What he would have 
done most spontaneously would have been the commentary 
on Genesis; but in order not to foment unseasonably the 
already lively discussions on the subject of his study on the 
sources of the Pentateuch, it was better to reserve the whole 
of the Pentateuch for the time being and to demonstrate on 
iess disputed ground the results to which historic criticism 
led. In 1903 appeared his volume The Book of Judges 
with which he inaugurated the collection of Biblical Studies; 
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it was approved from the doctrinal point of view in an 
explicit way by proved theologians of renown in the Order. 
Almost at the same time was published the big volume of 
Studies on Semitic Religions the theses and authority 
of which are still highly considered in specialist circles after 
thirty-five years of abundant discoveries in all branches of 
oriental studies. To these technical publications of such 
wide scope was now added a quite small book against which 
the most formidable tempest was to be loosed; it was The 
Historical Method—“‘‘especially in the exegesis of the Old 
Testament’’ as the Preface explained. 

Only those who lived side by side with Pére Lagrange 
throughout all the phases of this storm, which was to last 
for years, can know what it cost him in mental anguish and 
exhausting labour, without however causing him to yield for 
a single hour either in his trustful faith or in his humble 
and filial submission to his Mother, the Church, or yet in his 
absolute scientific honesty. I would that I could pass over 
in silence these sorrowful years. But that would be, alas, 
to allow to hover over the memory of Pére Lagrange sus- 
picions as to his orthodoxy, suspicions which certain 
insinuations, better intentioned without doubt than correctly 
informed, sometimes still tend to arise. In the brief survey 
which I am about to offer, with the details demanded by 
equity and clarity, I trust that no touch of bitterness will be 
suspected nor the least thought of anything polemical, 
which would, in truth, make me very unworthy of my 
master’s teaching and still more of his example. 

It would be impossible to understand anything of the 
sudden and fiery outburst against the Historic Method unless 
one kept in mind the gravity of the ‘‘modernist crisis’? which 
had at that time just declared itself and was causing 
widespread devastation, bringing down in tragic and 
notorious apostasy the faith of many people hitherto 
regarded as most solid and most enlightened pillars 
of the Faith. As always happens in every troublous 
period, danger was seen everywhere and, through 
difficulty in seizing upon its true cause, everything in the 
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doctrinal order was readily held to be responsible which left 
the beaten tracks of a placid, not to say lazy, routine. By 
the same token Pére Lagrange and his scriptural method 
could not escape being taken violently to task by amateur 
apologists who had made little or no effort to study and 
understand either him or his work, but were carried away by 
their burning ardour of the hunt in the cause of orthodoxy. 
There was a general campaign, conducted by means of fiery 
articles which appeared even in the daily papers, where they 
were as little authoritative as they were congruous, and by 
heavy tomes directed against the Historic Method. The major 
Superiors of the Order at the time were the Most Reverend 
Father Friihwirth and his Vicar, Pére Cormier. Both of 
them had known the theological and religious temper of Pére 
Lagrange long enough and sufficiently well to be entirely 
confident both of his Catholic orthodoxy and of his obedi- 
ence. They enjoined upon him not to pay any attention to 
these attacks. 

As soon as the Sovereign Pontiff Pius X, in his Decree 
Lamentabili sane exitu (July 3rd, 1907) and his Encyclical 
Pascendi dominici gregis (Sept. 7th, 1907), had formulated 
the modernist errors and prescribed the conditions of a 
sincere submission to the teachings of the Church, Pére 
Lagrange hastened to give his adherence thereto, without 
any ostentatious emphasis but with the profoundest and 
most religious loyalty, by making the required profession of 
faith. The heresy-hunters above referred to, notwith- 
standing that they held no commission of any sort, feigned 
to detect, under this loyal and humble profession of faith, 
the insidious dissimulation of a heretic of the most dangerous 
kind. There was even found a fanatical champion of sound 
doctrine to denounce him with vehement zeal, in a review 
with the impressive title of O salutaris hostia, if I mistake 
not, calling upon him to cease from laying waste the fold of 
Christ while still wearing the white livery of St. Dominic 
and celebrating Mass with a spurious show of piety . . . ! 

No less foul and insidious were the manifold insinuations 
made, on the other hand, from the modernist camp, where it 
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PERE LAGRANGE 


was commonly pretended that Pére Lagrange’s thought was 
entirely in line with that of the leaders of this school, but 
that he had not their own frank courage and knew how to 
display a machiavellian opportunism. They even went so 
far as to ascribe to suggestive and artful solicitation on his 
part whatever homage had been paid to his scientific work 
by authorities quite independent of all doctrinal controversy, 
pretending that he had begged for it as a way of protesting 
against certain misgivings on the part of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. It is therefore not surprising to find that, under 
the converging pressure of all these unceasing attacks, Pére 
Lagrange’s orthodoxy was questioned in all good faith by 
men who were less clear as to the real basis of extremely 
delicate and complex scriptural problems than moved by 
the danger and the ravages of modernism. 

It was in the midst of such anguish and such "cruel diffi- 
culties that Pére Lagrange was pursuing his work without 
faltering, preserving a completely supernatural spirit of 
submission to the Church, to his Order, entirely abandoned 
to divine Providence, when it was suggested to him that he 
should leave, at least for the time being, the domain of the 
Old Testament. With unquestioning and complete docility 
he immediately consecrated his energies, with the same 
method and the same devotion, to a study of the Gospels, 
and in rgro there appeared his Gospel according to St. Mark, 
the first part of the monumental tetralogy which was to be 
crowned, eighteen years later, by the synthesis to be so 
favourably received in after years under the title of The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

But at that time the valiant teacher and his teaching were 
far from receiving such credit. A zealous impetuosity, 
arising no doubt from honest conviction which Pére 
Lagrange respected even while he suffered cruelly from its 
thoughtless excesses, had assumed the task of utterly des- 
troying his main work, namely the Ecole pratique d’ Etudes 
bibliques at Jerusalem, in order to monopolize the advan- 
tages it offered. Nothing would have been more intelligible 
in principle, notwithstanding some obvious inconveniences, 
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than a fraternal juxtaposition of other schools calculated to 
increase results in a spirit of loyal and friendly rivalry. But 
on the other hand everyone will be ready to agree that there 
was something essentially unkind in pretending to safeguard 
the interests of the Catholic Faith by monopolizing a work 
which was declared to be a necessary one and yet one which 
had to be cleansed first of all of heretical tendencies. The 
urgent necessity of such a cleansing was insisted on many 
times in proposals as lacking in balance as they were in 
kindliness. Undoubtedly the best way of making these pro- 
posals really efficacious would have been to obtain from the 
Church an official condemnation of Pére Lagrange’s 
Historical Method itself, a condemnation which would have 
reached, by a single stroke, all its applications. To this end 
attacks were redoubled against his works, and especially 
against definite propositions in which the best theologians 
had hitherto been able to find no doctrinal errors which in 
fact, although subjected, over a period of ten years, to the 
most rigid criticism had yielded no matter calling for 
theological condemnation. 

As against all the multiplicity of imprudent assertions and 
unjust insinuations, there has never been, right up to the 
present time, any official pronouncement of the Church 
condemning any of the works or even any of the explicit 
propositions of Pére Lagrange. What some have been too 
hasty in bringing forward as a condemnation of this sort 
consists precisely in the following: by a decree of the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation, dated June 2gth, 1912, the 
Introduction to the Old Testament from the pen of a 
German, Dr. Ch. Holzhey, was declared to be tainted with 
hypercritical theories and rationalist modernism As a con- 
sequence the Sacred Congregation forbade the introduction 
of this work into Seminaries even under the heading of a 
reference book. The Decree added thereto different Com- 
mentaries ‘‘of a like mentality’’ such as ‘‘certain works of 
Pére Lagrange,’’ the use of which had thus also to be 
prohibited in Seminaries.' The measure was undoubtedly 





1 cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, IV, 1912. p. 530. 
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PERE LAGRANGE 





benevolent in intention, for seminarians ought not to have at 
their disposition any but thoroughly innocent books. Never- 
theless the grounds of its enactment were certainly grave 
ones, and the very indetermination of the scripta plura P. 
Lagrange gave his adversaries an excuse for unlimited 
exploitation. He himself did not care in the least about this 
exploitation, however; but on the morrow of the promul- 
gation of the Decree he drew up in all sincerity a declaration 
of his submission ‘‘of mind and heart, without reserve, to 
the commands of the Vicar of Christ.’’ This is not the place 
to transcribe in full that declaration; suffice it to say that 
the Sovereign Pontiff deigned to express his ‘‘great and 
entire satisfaction’ in respect of it, and that it was then 
given very wide publicity. 

The absolute loyalty of this submission coyld not be 
better emphasized than in the fact that it allowed him to 
leave his School and Palestine and to forbid himself any con- 
tinuation of his scriptural work. To his collaborators, who 
made known their inability to continue without his direction 
either the work of the School or the publication of the Revue 
biblique (even though the latter had been transformed into 
a simple ‘‘Palestinian and Oriental Review’’), the Most 
Reverend Father General gave orders that they must imitate 
the religious spirit of Pére Lagrange, carry on the work in 
the same dispositions of scientific honesty and entire sub- 
mission to the Church, but to change nothing, at any rate 
until some new command was given, either in the programme 
of the School or in the Review. Providence could not but 
bless the good-will with which the Superior’s command was 
put into execution notwithstanding difficulties known only 
to God, difficulties which seemed so absolutely insuperable 
to this group of young men, bereft of their leader. At the be- 
ginning of the following July, Pére Lagrange, at the time en- 
gaged in the work of the ministry and in teaching history 
and archeology at Paris, received an order to return to 
Jerusalem and resume his course of exegesis. I will not 
speak of the joy and thanksgiving in the little community 
there where biblical work now took on a new lease of life. 
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It seemed inevitable, shortly afterwards, that the work — mental 
would be destroyed once and for all by the world-wide ff preoccu 
cataclysm of 1914-1918. It was only the indomitable energy — depths | 
of Pére Lagrange that caused the quite regular publication of present 
the Revue biblique to continue in spite of everything, a feat — authent 
almost unique, I imagine, amongst publications of that sort. } origins 
Even before the end of the War and only shortly after the § inconte 
entry of the English and allied troops into Jerusalem, he had § ignorar 
gone back there and was reorganising the devastated School § would : 
buildings, to such good effect that the School was ready to the dat 
resume its activities in the early months of 1919, immedi- § enquiri 
ately after the demobilisation of its personnel in whose § in Pale 
ranks the War had made some gaps. For fifteen years § and im 
more, and in spite of cruel attacks of sickness, Pére Lagrange § his Ne’ 
did not relax either in his teaching or in the publication of § had fo1 
important works wherein he gave more and more evidence John a 





of his mastery. of his ' 
When he was now nearly eighty, to complete and crown from f 
his studies on the New Testament he conceived the project literary 
of a vast ‘‘Introduction to the Study of the New Testament’’ startin: 
and actually achieved the three essential volumes that he had Genest 
reserved for himself, namely, History of the Canon, bibliqn 
Rational Textual Criticism, and Historical Criticism, The Beir 
Mysteries: Orphism. Constrained at the age of eighty-one, of rece 
by the peremptory decision of the doctors and the paternal and pi 
command of the Most Reverend Master General, to leave the soul ; 
too rigorous climate of Jerusalem, he returned to the beloved aband 
Priory of St. Maximin, the nursery of his religious life, after mater) 
an interval of fifty-six years. But he did not even then Breth: 
consider that he had any right to complete repose, and con- their 
tinued to expend, upon courses given to the Dominican “Jeru 
students at St. Maximin or periodic conferences to the young to hea 
men at the University, the energies not already absorbed by there \ 
the continuation of some book or by his constant collabora- of Ma 
tion in the Revue biblique. Pro 
After the completion of his New Testament work by the in Wol 
publication of Orphism last autumn, he courageously re- of his 
turned to the study of the Old Testament and to the funda- ment 
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PERE LAGRANGE 


mental problems that had formed the object of his earliest 
preoccupations. He was moved more than ever, to the 
depths of his apostolic soul, by the anxious concern of the 
present generation about these vital questions as to the 
authenticity of the word of God, the biblical teaching on the 
origins of things and the agreement of this teaching with the 
incontestable findings of science; for he desired neither 
ignorance nor misconception of any of these latter, but he 
would not allow them to take presumptuous precedence of 
the data of Faith. His last letters to the School contained 
enquiries about the most recent anthropological discoveries 
in Palestine or asked for precise confirmation of some new 
and impressive item of oriental archeology. On March 4th 
his New Testament lecture in the Studium of St. Maximin 
had for its theme: the Passion of Jesus in the Gospel of St. 
John and the Synoptics. This was to be the apogee and seal 
of his teaching. Only a few days later the pen was to fall 
from his valiant fingers upon the proofs of the supreme 
literary effort which brought his work full circle to the 
starting point, an essay entitled: The Mosaic authenticity of 
Genesis which appeared in the April number of the Revue 
biblique. A month after Pére Lagrange was no more. 

Being warned on March gth that there could be no hope 
of recovery, he accepted the fact without emotion, simply 
and piously, being concerned for nothing more except his 
soul; his last word, clearly articulated, was an act of 
abandonment of himself to God and of confidence in the 
maternal help of Our Blessed Lady. One last time his 
Brethren who surrounded his deathbed, mingling tears with 
their prayers for the beloved Father, heard him murmur: 
“Jerusalem . . . ’’ whilst he tried to lift his feeble hands 
to heaven upon which his gaze was already fixed. Finally 
there was peace, and silence, and his last sigh on the morning 
of March roth. . . 

Profoundly moving was it to find, upon opening his Will, 
in words of poignant humility and simplicity, the expression 
of his intense faith, of his absolute submission to the judg- 
ment of the Church upon all his works, of his attachment to 
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his Order and of his thankfulness to all his Brethren, but 
above all the expression of his burning and trustful filial 
piety towards the most Blessed Virgin. ‘‘I desire to say 
once more, I am Mary’s son, tuus sum ego, saluum me 
fac!’’ 

Forty-seven years of affectionate intimacy with Pére 
Lagrange, to whom my intellectual, moral and religious life 
owe all, should undoubtedly have prepared me to show how 
this entirely sincere religious spirit and this tender filial 
devotion towards Mary were the whole secret of his noble 
and most fruitful life. But I should be afraid lest this testi- 
mony of my friendship might wound, even beyond the 
tomb, the delicacy of his own friendship for me. Moreover 
what words could render more expressive the moving sim- 
plicity of those in which he himself has made known, in the 
presence of God, the most intimate secret of his soul. 

L. Hucues Vincent, O.P. 


Jerusalem, 
April 1938. 
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THE UNITY OF FAITH 
Its ‘‘REALISM’’ AND ‘‘FORMALISM’’ 


IF there be a typical trait of faith—an attitude of spirit or 
an act characteristic of it—this is certainly its simplicity. 
Itis already observable in that indeterminate thing which we 
term the ‘‘religious sense’’; whatever may be its context, its 
forms, the act of the cleaving of man to the Divine is 
eminently simple. In the most complex souls, in those 
most burdened by analysis, who seem to us irremediably 
tom by passions, problems and agonies of inward con- 
fict and distress, when once this shock has come out of 
nowhere to compel the proclamation of God . . . , a sort of 
polarisation comes into action. Under all the ,excesses, 
many-sidedness, and beyond superficial deployments, a 
directness, a spiritual purity, is cutting its way through in 
the search for freedom: a certain primitive and simple thing 
at the very root of our being has been touched. 

How much more so in faith! The religious factors which 
create this attitude of basic adhesion are transposed and 
“planted’’ in God Himself Who is the source and consum- 
mation of the entire change. No longer adoration grounded 
in the shivering dread of an annihilated creature, but com- 
munion in the life of a personal God by active ‘‘outpouring”’’ 
of divine light interiorly. 

What paradox, then, to wish to analyse it, analyse this 
faith which, like life beneath the surgeon’s scalpel, escapes 
us in proportion as analysis goes deeper! 

Must we leave it alone?—Let ourselves be involved in a 
sort of spiritual wave where, assent once given, we have to 
renounce every control, every recall to terra firma, under 
pain of falling into any kind of ‘‘rationalism’’? Attractive, 
enduring temptation for the believer! 

No. We repudiate this pseudo-romanticism which will 
deform faith. Simplicity, we said. But simplicity of an 
“organism.’’ Life is simple, eminently simple—and all the 
same we possess limbs and a skeleton. 
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Indeed, after a first glance at the bearing of the (Catholic) 
believer, we discriminate two disparate psychic strands, and 
we would easily go on and say: two types of inward life 
seem to make up faith. Better still and deeper, and touch- 
ing the very adhesion itself at its slenderest point, two 
exigencies, both whole and entire, seemingly (for one who 
does not discover their intertwinement) refusing all mutual 
differentiation : 

—On the one side an adhesion to a truth taught by God, 
to a teaching proposed in formulas, in dogmas, by an 
hierarchically ranged authority, 

—On the other side a secret trust, which is ceaselessly 
being revitalised in a direct and mysterious meeting with 
God. Uninterrupted dialogue of God, the divine Person, 
with me, the human person. 

Exigencies which certainly appear both indestructible and 
incompatible. All of me in submission—or all of me in love. 

If we try to co-ordinate these two exigencies—formalism 
of adhesion, realism of communion, that is to say not laying 
them alongside each other by compromise, disguising their 
drift, but discovering their mutual inclusiveness—then shall 
we have comprehended. 


I. Realism of faith 

It is a perception. A perception by a becoming-like, a 
sharing, of the knowledge God has of Himself. In faith we 
see, says St. Thomas, ‘‘with the eye of God.’’ To see. To 
look. To contemplate. Not a conclusion, not a manipula- 
tion of ideas and concepts which would allow us to steal 
reality. Nota proof. Not an explanation of the world, an 
argument from causality, an apologetic from creation. But 
a looking. The data do not matter much. We are talking 
about the dialogue between my soul and God, concerning the 
very life of God; in this light my vision attains anew, dis- 
covers with wonder what God means by Himself, by the life 
of the world, by my own life; myself in the mysterious 
destiny of the world, with my own destiny, mysterious too, 
before the Triune God. 
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THE UNITY OF FAITH 


The vealism of such perception: I mean its worth as 
knowledge. It is the look of a mother upon her child. The 
look of love upon its object. An attentive look, all- 
embracing, with, behind it, to make it ready before it grows 
rich with its revelations, all the plasticity of a soul. 

It is also a work of will and of Jove. Faith does not appear 
here as the logical conclusion of a proof: God has spoken, 
so 1 must cleave unto His message. We are talking about 
a faith, a cleaving, where the decisive part is taken by the 
will, for such faith involves love, if not in its entire scope 
(yet who no longer loves is growing weary of dialogue with 
the beloved), at least in its first act, all longing and hunger. 
The elemental birth is stimulated, in fact, by the hunger 
for joy, indestructible in man and primal to his essence, 
which joins the human heart to this God Whom we have 
discovered, longed for, known as giving joy. *Change in- 
volving the whole being; a voluntary relinquishing of self 
which is at the opposite extreme to the restless curiosity of a 
spirit hungry to see, sometimes deceived, and always on the 
surface, never deep down. 

Finally it is a strictly personal act. In love one deals with 
the relation of person to person. You have certainly proved 
to me the existence of God, first mover of the cosmos, but 
He with whom I have begun the day and unendingly carried 
on my dialogue, is the God whom I met suddenly, at a turn 
of the road, in the very midst of my life. A being as personal 
as I. He has given me His inward light: the Holy Spirit. 
Infused grace, say the theologians. And my soul lives, and 
I look into this light. (It is unnecessary to insist on the 
basic equivocation confusing a faith in miracles with this 
divine faith.) A taking possession of the object, without 
analytic labour, in an unbroken movement of contem- 
plation. 

By these three characteristics, each reinforcing the other, 
we can then define clearly what this perceptive knowledge 
of faith is. A realist knowledge, that is to say which touches 
the divine thing. A direct perception, impregnated by 
affectivity, eminently personal. 
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And there we are, it appears, at the polar extreme of one 
of the absolute exigencies. Shall we ever be able to join it 
to the other, and co-ordinate both? 


II. The formalism of faith 


Faith is an intellectual moral power. One has to cleave 
to this, to that, think this, think that. The primal homage 
one owes to God is that of one’s mind; and those religious 
lives which want to develop outside intellectual realms 
without an adhesion of the spirit to the truth, are doomed 
to failure, in a backboneless and fanciful mysticism. Faith 
cleaves to the truth that is God, but also to dogmatic 
formulas, seemingly crudely material, wherein this truth is 
proposed. 

Faith docile to a social régime. A perception, a love, are 
not relayed, but experienced personally. The revealed 
deposit though: this is entrusted to the Church which 
transcends the generations of mankind, is transmitted to 
each soul through the society, along with all kinds of 
traditions and earthly lore. 


And that same object, God, which we spoke of just now 
as a Light perceptible by personal intuition in an infinitely 
purified regard, is there received, just like a scientific object 
one might say, presented in abstract notions by social 
tradition. The living truth turned into dogma as an array 
of concepts. 

And the Church defines, condemns, affirms. 


An absolute exigency there, as well. 


In fact the tendency of mysticism to minimise this side 
of faith is great. How believe that the life of grace, which is 
before all else a living faith, can find its expression outside 
the living soul? And if faith is borne little by little to its 
ultimate perfection by an ever more simple light, how avoid 
the suspicion that the objects of adhesion, the expressions of 
intellectual cleaving, are going to be destroyed, all these 
heaps of notions, of laborious exactitudes, being volatilised 
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THE UNITY OF FAITH 


in the purifying burning contact of God, all converted into 
light, without contemplation ever needing ideas and words 
again ? 

Tendency of mysticism, tendency of every soul which 
has found God, and which, in its path, has met this living 
person who is Jesus Christ. Because we are so frail we 
yield to the temptation to dissociate light and object, 
intuition and notion, individual and society, experience and 
tradition. The temptation of the believer is to reject the 
human, all the human, to disencumber himself of all that 
fosters his action in other spheres but seems to fetter him 
here: must we not surely quicken our steps over the inter- 
mediary stages and stir up from here below the revelations 
of the ever-purifiable dialogue? 


¢ 


III. The fusion 


But, in pushing the exigencies of realism to their deepest 
conclusions, might we not be able to conjoin them with 
faith’s formalism—and vice versa? 


Faith, we said, is an assimilation to the knowledge which 
God has of Himself, the looking of man intertwining with 
that of God. But this assimilation presupposes two clearly 
marked frontiers: there is God, and there is man; and 
human nature has inviolable laws. Over against every 
object of consciousness and of love, be this object my God, 
my Creator, I remain subject—and this duality, which 
facilitates so many mistakes and gropings, is engraved upon 
my quality of being human.—My mind is bound to join and 
divide the real; I reason, the exclusive and even chief 
domination of intuition not being for here below. You can 
talk with weariness or irony of this machine of concepts 
which burdens us; it remains a fact that we have to pass 
through life that way. 


The dialogue of the soul and God needs words; even in 
this higher realm it has to be my spirit which enters into 
relation with God, and this spirit needs to be trained. to 
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be taught even in the sphere of the most personal relation 
with God. I do not own the revealed truth in myself, inborn 
as the first principles of knowledge and moral conduct are 
inborn. This thing which will fashion my joy of bliss for 
eternity, God proposes it to me in the dogma laid down by 
His Church: not a shadow in this of arbitrary formality, 
dry and making dry, but incarnation of light in human 
words. Without dogma I should never know that Christ— 
He whom I am meeting—saved me: no, it is for me to go on 
and make those words integral with my life, transform this 
truth which thrusts itself forward, into my light.—And 
then, man is a social being who needs traditions to enable 
him to evolve his own experience.—He is also a ‘‘way- 
farer,’’ and faith fits this state of expectation; but with it 
also we have that settled longing which is hope; there, where 
flowers the sad restlessness of the dark and the incomplete. 

God takes man as he is; so does faith, even if the soul has 
meagre stores of knowledge or of love. Realism of faith, yes, 
but human realism! Not a shade of superimposed excres- 
cency, like some sort of tawdry gilded thing: faith is thrust 
into the care of the being, as something attuned to its con- 
dition. Let us distrust the pseudo-mystical instability of 
the spirit, at once fully knowing how to suffer the frailty 
of our dogmatic formulas crushed beneath the massiveness 
of their content, and at the same time all hungering after 
the pure dialogue that shall be face to face hereafter. In the 
essential drift and direction of faith is inscribed the call of 
the vision. But let us never forget that the very pledge of 
the realism of faith is in this, that our faith be always 
HUMAN. 

Fundamentally it is the very conception of supernatural 
life that is at stake. False exaltation of the supernatural 
to put it outside the law and psychology of our nature. 
Every supernatural thing is an ‘‘incarnation’’ of the divine; 
if not, the whole business has lost its point. If man must 
eliminate his normal content, the uninjured totality of his 
life, in order to arrive at the supernatural, it is a thwarting, 
for it is just all this human content which has got to be lifted 
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THE UNITY OF FAITH 


up to the supernatural and, then, upon that plane, find its 
expansion. 

The extreme case, where man seems drawn down without 
hope of return, not only in face of (original) sin, but by law 
of nature: the work of the flesh. Irreducible, one would 
think, to the divine life; to this thing that is sometimes even 
a bewildering of human life and of love. Then look at the 
supernatural: marriage is a sacrament, that is to say be- 
comes productive of grace, of divine life. The very law of 
its unton is woven into the pattern of the supernatural. Not 
an escapist sham; not wrought by an extrinsic benediction, 
making the best out of a hopeless case; but by an inward 
revitalisation of marriage upon the plane of creation of 
divine life. P 

It is the law of the incarnation. Otherwise the highest, 
most joyous of human works (union and generation) escapes 
the throbbing ‘‘circulation’’ of the divine life. If Christ 
became incarnate, it was to take up unto Himself all that 
there is in man, for total man is redeemed and deified in him. 
The Word took flesh; he is man unto the end, unto 
temptation. Flee this false idealism which would tend to 
see in Christ only the surface apparition of a humanity 
(docetism). 

The same law of incarnation must come into play in faith. 
Work of the loving knowledge of God, it will be born, grow, 
express itself according to the law and movement of human 
knowledge—formulas and all. Otherwise the whole 
economy has failed, and by a pretence of mystic exaltation 
the whole human range of the life of the spirit remains in 
is distress, under an inhuman (and therefore futile) 
participation in a higher mind and a higher light. 

Formalism of faith: there is a thoroughly genuine 
embodiment of the divine light in my spirit. And it is equally 
genuinely all the more a grippingly strong and necessary 
human realism. 

There you get your natural fusion in the unity of the 
structure of faith. Incarnation of divine light, one would 
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dare to say, in human words. Just as Christ’s actions are 
‘‘theandric’’ (human acts, thoroughly and richly human, 
yet divine as well), so, in their own mode, our own reason, 
and our concepts, and our faith-formulas. 

Most certainly faith is no such intellectual act as others 
are: it is super-natural; but not outside nature. It stands 
firm that the primal and fundamental components are the 
realist ones: formulary, orthodoxy, ‘‘rationalisation,” 
have no meaning except when they feed the perception of 
the reality of God, the inexhaustible communion in the 


consciousness that He has of Himself. 
M.-D. CHENU, O.P. 
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1 Lect 


WORLD CONFERENCE, WORLD DOMINATION 
OR WORLD GOVERNMENT?? 


“WORLD Conference, World Domination or World 
Government?’’ is the title I have chosen for the considera- 
tion of a problem which I venture to think is the most 
burning question of our age: but which, as a student of 
history, I shall approach histcrically. 

What do we mean by ‘‘World’’ in this context? Evidently 
Humanity, the totality of human beings who at any one 
time inhabit our planet. This humanity is one, both 
biologically and historically. It has radiated from one centre 
in primitive times and gradually, in wave upon wave, spread 
over the whole earth. Primitive man was a food-collector, 
i.e., one who had not yet learnt the art of food-production; 
incidentally, and this is of special interest to us here, he did 
not know nor practise homicide; whether singly or en masse. 
Survivals of such primitives we still find on the fringes of 
the inhabited world, as for instance, the Eskimos of Green- 
land, the Firelanders of Patagonia, the Semangs of the 
Malay Peninsula, the Pygmies of the Central African Ituri 
forest: all people, who stil] have not even formed the con- 
ception of war. 

With the threefold invention, in widely separated areas, of 
food-production by Hunters, Herdsmen and Farmers, there 
arose the three basic civilizations of mankind, which later 
on and in diverse manner mingled and produced secondary 
tivilizations. Many of these again fused, and thus for in- 
stance there issued that great Archezic Civilization, which we 
can trace back to the VII millennium B.C. and to which be- 
longed the earliest—and essentially peaceable ! —civilizations 
of the Mesopotamian, the Indus and the Nile valleys. Then, 
in the III millennium B.C. we have the onslaught on this 
Archeic Civilization by Aryan-speaking, wild people from 


1 Lecture delivered in Peking, China, on April 21st, 1938. 
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the Northern Steppes, fundamentally Herdsmen, tinged by 
an admixture of ferocious Hunters. Out of this clash there 
ultimately came the new, militarized civilizations and 
empires, of which the Egyptian was the most cultured, 
Assyria the most brutal and Persia the most liberal. 

This Persian Empire—stretching from the Indus to the 
Danube and from Turkestan to Nubia—may indeed fitly be 
called the first World-Empire, though of course only in the 
very restricted sense of their world, as far as they knew and 
were in touch with it. But it was the successor of this 
Persian Empire, the one welded together by Alexander the 
Great, which not merely added some further provinces to it 
(which happened to be those of Hellas), but which made 
“‘world-empire’’ the expression of a new world-view. 
Hellenism, this new way of looking at the world, gave up 
the former, narrow Greek ideal of the City State and now 
boldly proclaimed that frontiers and ethnic differences 
could not obliterate the underlying unity of the whole world 
(kosmos) and that man was by nature its citizen—i.e., 
cosmopolitan. 

The clear enunciation of this truth is the great contribution 
which Hellenism has made to human culture, a truth which 
before the Aryan introduction of warfare in the III mill. 
B.C. must have been a mere truism, but which since had 
come to be completely forgotten in the perpetual bloody 
struggle between the different sets of invaders, brigands, 
conquerors, usurpers (call them what you will), who tried to 
snatch from each other actual loot or the possibilities (called 
““government’’) of systematically looting the producers of 
wealth, upon whom they had imposed themselves as a ruling 
caste. 

Zeno (340-265), the founder of the Stoic philosophy, had 
clearly formulated the fact afresh that ‘‘there is no differ- 
ence between Greek and Barbarian—the world is our city’”’ 
—and when Rome, conquering Greece, was conquered by 
Greek, i.e., Hellenistic, civilization, this Stoic philosophy 
became likewise the leading thought of that remarkable 
people, the Romans, who, without ever systematically 
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WORLD CONFERENCE, DOMINATION OR GOVERNMENT? 


intending it, one fine day found themselves masters of 
another world empire, which, it is true, never went beyond 
the Euphrates, in the East, but on the other hand included 
the whole of Europe west of the Rhine and south of the 
Danube, as well as including North Africa from the Red Sea 
tothe Atlantic. And ‘‘empire’’ in Ancient Rome lacked that 
imperialistic tinge, which we are wont to give to this word. 
“Imperium’’ meant, first and last, authority, the full 
authority entrusted to an executive. It might be supreme 
authority in administrative, judicial or military matters, 
but it was always, at least in theory, an authority, not in- 
herent in the man that wielded it, but granted to him—for 
a year, as to a Consul, or for life, as to a Casar—by that 
repository of all Roman tradition and authority, the Senate, 
ratified by the acclamations of the people. +The whole 
Roman concept of liberty centred around this fact, that a 
citizen was not subject to the arbitrary power of a slave- 
owner or an Oriental despot, but was ruled in accordance 
with law. 

This ideal of lawful authority went hand in hand with 
great latitude in cultural matters. Unlike the Hellenistic 
tulers of the East, Rome never tried to impose its own 
civilization on conquered nations—if only for the very good 
reason that its own civilization was derived from the latter. 
Barbarians such as Celts or Numidians naturally adopted 
the Greco-Roman civilization of their conquerors, but 
Greeks and Syrians, Egyptians and Persians. not merely 
retained their own civilization, when they became Roman 
provinces, but passed on a good deal of it to the metropolis. 
Thus the Roman Empire tended to become universal, not 
by uniformity, but by unity in diversity. In 212 A.D., by 
the Edict of Caracalla, all free men within the boundaries of 
the empire had become Roman citizens, whatever their 
ethnic, their cultural or their other differences: nor was this 
decree an empty gesture, but the consummation of an age- 
long, fervent and general aspiration of people whose highest 
ambition it was to be loyal citizens of that ‘‘Divine Rome,”’ 
which had given them the rule of law and—peace. 
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‘‘The immense majesty of the Roman Peace’’—this is the 
attitude of the people towards the Pax Romana which to all 
seemed the greatest boon of all. ‘‘Hitherto,’’ says 
Prudentius (348-405), ‘‘the whole earth from east to west 
had been rent asunder by continual strife. To curb this 
madness God had taught the nations to be obedient to the 
same laws and all to become Romans. Now we see mankind 
living as citizens of one city and members of a common 
household.’’ And he ends: ‘‘This is the meaning of all the 
victories and triumphs of the Roman Empire—the Roman 
Peace, which has prepared the way for the coming of 
Christ.”’ 

For Prudentius was a Christian: and in his time it had 
become obvious that a Universal Empire was the providen- 
tian preparation for the advent of so Universal a Religion 
as Christianity, which proclaims a unique beginning—Adam 
—and a unique ending—Christ—for all the human race; a 
religion so universal, as not only to admit no essential dis- 
tinctions between the races inside the Empire, but which 
even refused to differentiate between those within and those 
without the Empire, between free men and slaves, between 
men and women. In this Christian Faith, in its Hope and 
in its Charity, universalism is carried to its logical conclusion 
under its double aspect of an Ecclesia universalis, a 
universal Church, and a Res Publica generis humani sub 
Deo, a Commonwealth of the human race under God. 

Such was the human ideal reasserted by Christianity, but 
held instinctively, if dimly, by man, wherever the primitive 
“inclination of man to love man’’ (to borrow an expression 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gent. III, 130) had not been 
vitiated by the introduction of war and its by-product, 
slavery. The Roman Empire in the end was shattered, but 
the Roman Church remained, with her universal influence 
and precept of a Pax Romana, which was to be not merely 
of a material, but a moral nature. To most moderns, even 
more than to ancient Rome, Peace and Order mean a purely 
material and political question, whilst to the Church the 
question is not merely a political, but also a religious one, 
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WORLD CONFERENCE, DOMINATION OR GOVERNMENT? 


of Peace and Concord. Because ‘‘homo homini amicus,’’ 
(Contra Gent. III, 117) hospitality and the exchange of ideas 
and services and goods should prevail among all men. 

In practice, alas, this fundamental universalism of the 
Church became narrowed down during the Middle Ages to a 
“Christendom,’’ which within itself indeed knew no national 
prerogatives, but which could find no place for ‘“‘the 
Infidel,’’ i.e., the Moslem counterpart of the Roman 
Empire, whose heirs indeed the Caliphs equally were, and 
it is only after the discovery of the sea-route to India and 
China and after the discovery of America, that the narrow 
horizon of a Mediterranean world could be transcended and 
the universalism of the human race be given a wider and 
deeper meaning. Thus we have the great founder of modern 
international jurisprudence, Franciscus de Vittoria (1480- 
1546), laying it down in his classic De Indis that not 
only is ‘‘a Christian State only part of the whole Common- 
wealth of Christendom, but every State is only part of the 
whole World’’: and from this premiss he draws the famous 
conclusion that ‘‘even if war be to the plain advantage of a 
certain State or people, but injurious to the world at large, 
it is on this account unjust.’’ Suarez (1548-1617) develops 
this traditional teaching of the Church further: ‘Every 
sovereign State,’’ says he in his De Legibus Il, 19, 19, 
“though in itself a perfect community, yet in relation to the 
human race is in some measure a member of that universal 
unity. For those single States are never so self-sufficient, 
as not to stand in need of mutual aid and of association and 
even of union, in a measure, with other communities, be it 
for their greater welfare or by reason of some moral necessity 
or need.’’ Whence it follows that ‘‘all the various people 
and races should be of mutual service to each other.’’ 

The two men who, on the other hand, have the sorry credit 
of having sapped this Christian teaching by their writings 
are Marsiglio of Padua (1280-1343) and Niccolo Machiavelli 
(1469-1527), who gave a doctrinal basis to the general drift 
away from a feudal society to centralized, national States 
which repudiated, first, any overlordship of Emperor in 
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political, and second, of Pope in religious matters. Marsiglio 
had elaborated a system which reduced the Church to a 
State institution, deprived of jurisdiction even in purely 
spiritual matters; whilst Machiavelli went, quite logically, 
yet one step further, arguing that the Prince, acting on 
behalf of his country, was not even subject to the Moral 
Law, until then universally accepted as the law of nature, 
The Reformation gave to such Princes a most welcome 
excuse and opportunity of ridding themselves of the very 
real regard temporal rulers had until then had for Papal 
insistence on at least a modicum of justice, if not charity; 
the citizen became subjected to the religion of the State; 
and the immoral and anti-Christian doctrine thus started 
had led in a straight line to Hobbes, Hegel, Treitschke, 
Mussolini and Hitler. 


The monstrous idea that each Prince is absolute sovereign, 
both as regards his own subjects and other Princes, was con- 
secrated as a universally accepted principle by the West- 
phalian Peace Treaty of 1648. Humanity became an un- 
substantial abstraction, the Commonwealth of the human 
race an antiquated and even forgotten notion. In the place 
of it was established the lack of rule between nations, the 
International Anarchy, which denies any Prince’s depen- 
dence on any other. After the French Revolution for Prince 
was substituted Nation and with this there broke out a 
virulent epidemic of a new heresy, Nationalism, which, 
gathering strength throughout the roth century, still poisons 
the air of the world. Nationalism then bases itself on the 
preposterous idea that each nation is altogether sovereign 
and cannot admit any interference on the part of any other 
nation, and it therefore logically aims at complete self- 
sufficiency, political, economic and even intellectual—the 
whole fitly consecrated by the return to a tribal Deity and 
a Chosen People, become incarnate in its Fiihrer. 


All this of course flies in the face of all facts. No nation 
whatever, no single part of the human race, can be entirely 
independent of the rest. On the contrary, the interdepen- 
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dence of all parts of such an organic whole, as Humanity is, 
should be obvious beyond all peradventure. And what 
better proof than the fact that Nationalism, though essen- 
tially isolationist, at the same time that it protests the 
svereignty of all nations claims for its own nation a 
supremacy over the rest? The whole sorry spectacle of 
these everlasting struggles for supremacy, between Spain 
and France, France and England, Habsburg and Hohen- 
wllern, England and Germany, which fill the pages of 
history for the last four centuries, what else is it, but an 
involuntary testimony to the reality of a natural, pre- 
existing, relationship which willy-nilly binds them all to- 
gether? Whether this relationship take the form of 
internecine struggle, of economic competition, or of mutual 
help, is left to human free-will to determine: buf the fact, 
the existence, of the relationship itself is part of the God- 
given, natural design of the world and as such cannot be 
touched by man. Man can make a horrible mess of these 
relationships, he cannot abolish them. 

By a peculiar irony this nationalist madness has never 
been more intransigent than in an age when technology has 
succeeded in reducing materially the distances that formerly 
separated the different parts of mankind. New York can 
nowadays be reached from London by steamer in the same 
time as it took by coach to reach Edinburgh; Australia by 
airplane as it took to sail to Portugal. The spoken word can 
be carried by telegraph and telephone almost instantane- 
ously round the globe; wireless broadcasting enables a single 
individual to address simultaneously as many millions of 
people as formerly he could have reached scores. The 
industrialization of most countries has rendered closer than 
ever the dependence of producer of manufactures in one 
country upon the producer of raw materials in another. 
We in what once was Far Cathay think nothing of eating 
bread made of American flour, of smoking tobacco grown 
in Sumatra, of wearing suits of cloth made in England from 
Australian wool or, in Japan, from Indian cotton. We write 
with a fountain-pen made in Germany, we drink coffee from 
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Brazil or eat chocolates of cocoa grown in Ashanti. But 
why continue? 

The fact that we are all members of each other has never 
been more manifest: nor its twin-fact that never have men 
less wanted to be members of each other. I will leave the 
explanation of this paradox to the psycho-analysts: here let 
me only point out that this nationalist disease has become so 
deep-seated, that even when men try to find a way out of 
this international anarchy and madness, they seem only to 
be able to do so on international lines, i.e. on the assump- 
tion that everybody’s claims to be supreme must be 
admitted. In other words, the only effort, theoretical or 
practical, that has been made is the co-ordination of nations 
in a system, to which however the members of the system 
must on no account be subordinated! The squaring of the 
circle must appear child’s play in comparison with such 
efforts: and yet they have not only been made, but people 
persist in continuing to make them. 

The League of Nations—for of course this is the system 
I have just alluded to—has been vitiated from the very start 
by the false premiss that Humanity is only a logical con- 
ception and that its realization can only come through a 
contrat social of individual States. The truth of the matter 
is that Humanity not only exists, but is even prior to all 
existing States: therefore, that it is the ineluctable duty of 
all States to subordinate themselves to the superior interests 
of Humanity as a whole. The political organization of the 
latter of course does not yet actually exist: still it exists 
potentially (in a great variety of potentialities) and all we 
should be concerned about is, to reduce it from potentiality 
to act. To the philosophically untrained this may seem a 
distinction without a difference—in fact the difference is 
fundamental. For the Internationalist wants States to agree 
upon and thus produce some common good; the Univer- 
salist wants States to recognize the existence of a common 
good and to submit to it. The Universalist knows of course 
also that an organ must be created to safeguard this 
common good, and that this supranational organ must be 
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accepted by existing States: but this organ of supranational 
authority, if ever accepted, could only be accepted as one to 
which obedience is due. An international organ possesses 
no authority which a nation-member does not choose to 
lend to it; a supranational organ owes none of its authority 
toits subordinate members. The international approach can 
merely produce world conferences, only the supernational, 
world government. 

The failure of the League of Nations has been to a large 
extent the failure of both its critics and its partizans to see 
that the internationalism of sovereign nations and effective 
world government are mutually exclusive terms. A close 
study of the League, which I have been able to make in 
Geneva itself, has made me realize that not even so-called 
non-political, humanitarian, questions can be inter- 
nationally treated, i.e., by a conference of delegates of 
sovereign nations. For sooner or later even the most bene- 
ficial or most innocuous matter will be found to possess some 
value as a pawn in power-politics between mutually sus- 
picious, because supposedly sovereign, nations. It has also 
shown to me very clearly that an international Civil Service 
isa non-sense: without going into details I may just say that 
the appointment of a member to the permanent League staff 
—from the Secretary General down to the last joined typist 
—does not so much depend on the technical qualification, as 
on the nationality, of the candidate. 

The League of Nations seems to me to possess only the 
value of a negative experiment, i.e., of proving that in this 
direction no progress towards world order is possible. 

What then? Do I expect some new World Emperor to 
arise who would force the whole crowd of three score and 
ten nations to bow to his world-wide, supranational, 
authority? God forbid—for World Empire of this sort 
could only spell World Domination, and with it the drab 
uniformity, Gleichschaltung of servility. It is for this 
reason that no attempt in this direction has ever succeeded— 
quite apart from the fact that no such attempt. whether of 
the Gengis Khan or of Charles the Fifth, has ever aimed at 
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the inclusion of really the whole world. No, true worl 
government must not destroy the infinite diversity of 
national characteristics and institutions, it must not destroy 
the nations of the world, it must subordinate them to an 
order expressive of the common of all the nations. For le 
me not be misunderstood: when I inveighed, as I have done, 
against Nationalism, I only castigated the perversion of a 
natural good. Every State is, or should be, the guardian 
of a precious national heritage, for the want of which the 
world would be all the poorer; every citizen has the moral 
duty to love his own nation. But he should love his country 
as he loves his mother, as for him the best of all mothers, 
without the insane desire of making her the mother of other 
people, which is just what the Nationalist wants to do. 

No, the variety of national life must be preserved—yet 
only within the unity of a higher, supranational, order. Is 
that possible? Indeed it is: its feasibility has been demon- 
stated for six centuries and more in the very heart of a 
nationalistically distracted Europe by the Helvetic Con- 
federation, the first successfully to apply the federal prin- 
ciple. The scale on which this principle has been applied 
by Switzerland may seem small compared with the vastness 
of the whole globe: it does not prevent this principle from 
having been applied to the most acute differences to be met 
with anywhere. Of the 25 Cantons composing Switzerland 
some are big, some small; some primitive, some ultra- 
modern; some agricultural, some industrial; some merely 
consisting of a city, some purely rural; some with a severely 
cold, some with a languidly mild, climate. These Cantons 
moreover speak three, if not five, different languages, and 
profess different religious beliefs: and it will thus be seen 
that in this small area we meet with all the factors which 
elsewhere have been made the occasion for not only dividing 
people, but for pitting them against each other. In Switzer- 
land all these factors exist in full vigour: but though they 
distinguish its people, they do not separate them. The 
supra-cantonal authority of the Federal Government, 
charged with safeguarding the common good of all the 
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Cantons, is precluded from interfering in the sphere of purely 
cantonal authority. Foreign Affairs, Defence, Currency, 
Communications, are affairs of federal concern: for the rest, 
the citizens of each Canton govern themselves in accordance 
with their own particular traditions, culture and ethos. 

Here then, in Switzerland, we meet with a triumphant 
vindication of the federal principle. Since then, it has been 
applied in many parts of the world, of which Canada seems 
to me specially noteworthy, because there again the federal 
principle has proved the only method whereby to overcome 
and harmonize two so utterly different, and originally anta- 
gonistic people as those of Quebec, French and Catholic, 
and Ontario, British and Protestant. If I hesitate to add 
the example of the United States, it is because the essentially 
assimilationist temper of that country seems to me in its 
application there to have evacuated the federal principle, as 
I understand it, of all its intrinsic advantages, and left to it 
only the husk of many drawbacks. 

At all events, the Federal Principle exists in the world, 
and it works. If so, is it not the key to our problem, world 
government? Without detracting in the least from the scope 
and variety of national governments, a Federal World 
Authority would at last be able to guarantee the general 
interests of humanity at large and protect them against the 
encroachment of particular sections of that humanity. Just 
as a State has no right to interfere in the normal working 
of a family, so also no World Government may claim the 
right to meddle in the normal working of a nation. Yet, 
where the interests of which it is the natural guardian 
demand it, a World Government, to be worthy of the name, 
must possess not only the moral backing of the world, but 
also an effective world police force, to ensure its mandates 
being obeyed. 

Does this sound utopian? No doubt, if you take my 
words for a wish-fancy as if such a world order could ever 
drop from the skies, all ready made. But this is just what 
I do not mean. On the contrary, I am convinced that 
nothing has so much retarded the establishment of such a 
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World Government, (for which secretly every one is pining), 
as the wrong idea that nothing can be done, until all the 
nations of the world simultaneously unite. Surely the fiasco 
at the very foundation of the League of Nations should 
enlighten us that such a procedure is illusory. No, if the 
national sovereignty dogma is a mischievous absurdity and 
if federation is the right solution, then it must be a good 
thing, if even quite gradually more and more nations united 
on a federal basis. Then why not make a start, here and 
now? And if a few of the leading nations, of the Great 
Powers, could do so in such a way, as to leave their Con- 
federation open to other nations at their own discretion: then 
indeed we could feel, not only that Humanity is on the 
march, but that it is marching, however slowly, in the right 
direction. 

I think this gradualness is a point which deserves stressing. 
Every State to-day pretends, as a matter of course, to be 
sovereign. Still, there are distinctions even in these claims. 
Italy and Germany for instance, as constituted to-day, could 
not admit any supernatural authority higher than their own 
Duce or Fihrer: a Duce or Fiihrer, who has to obey a 
superior, obviously cannot continue to exist as such. Again, 
the U.S.S.R. cannot accept a world-authority above itself, 
because it already claims—in theory—to be itself that 
world-authority and to await simply the submission of the 
rest of the world. On the other hand the people of the 
United States of America present—t is true, no theoretical— 
but such formidable practical obstacles to immediate sub- 
ordination under any higher authority, that it is quite useless 
to expect from them any move in this direction, until the 
logic of facts has still further broken down their apparent 
power of remaining in isolation. Finally, many, if not most, 
of the smaller States of the world see greater safety in 
neutrality than in joining any wider federation, unless the 
latter is immediately so overwhelming as to guarantee them 
even better against neighbouring dictatorships, than the 
neutrality based on their actual insignificance. 

These four classes of States thus rule out the great 
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majority of Nations for our purposes. So much so, that 
there remain at the moment really only two—Great Britain 
and France. Already a common danger is drawing them 
ever closer together. Already both nations realize that, if 
they are to survive, they must agree upon joint action in 
Foreign Affairs and in Defence. The psychological moment 
seems to have arrived, when both Nations might be per- 
suaded to consecrate de jure and permanently what already 
they are being driven to do de facto and temporarily. But 
for the gradual emergence of a World-Government it is just 
of the utmost importance that the present conjunction 
should lead, not to an Anglo-French Alliance, but to an 
Anglo-French Confederation. 


And great as admittedly still are the difficulties in the way 
of such a federal fusion, they can easily be exaggerated. 
The Candian synthesis of Ontario and Quebec is there to 
prove it. True, few people differ as much as do French and 
English: but their differences are complementary and it 
may truly be said that no two nations have for their per- 
fection so much need of each other, as France and England. 
The great point they have in common—and itis of paramount 
importance for our purpose—is their democratic, parliamen- 
tarian, outlook: on this community of political theory and 
practice, it would be easy to build up a Federal Chamber 
of Delegates, elected after a uniform manner,’ to whom a 
Federal Executive (at first only in charge of Foreign Affairs 
and Defence) would be responsible. 


But of course this federalizing of Western Europe, to be 
truly fruitful for future world concord, must in no way 
smack of an Anschluss; and for this purpose it must from 
the very start be open to any other Nation that cares to 
come in—on the same broadly democratic terms. Ireland 
almost certainly might do so from the start; Portugal per- 
haps. And Spain? 





2say, one delegate for every million inhabitants, elected by adult 
suffrage on the Proportional Representation system. 
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The test case of course would be Italy and Germany: and 
if for the time being their joining the federation is out of 
question, it should be, not because the door is closed to 
them, but because they refuse to enter by it. What is essen- 
tial is, that this Federation should only be conceived and 
entered into as a starting point for further gradual evolution 
into an eventual world government: a world government, 
which would leave the constituent nations free to develop 
along their own lines, and only prevent them from promoting 
their own, selfish, good to the detriment of the common good 
of all nations; a world government, and not another sort of 
sinister world domination or futile world conference; a true 
Respublica universalis sub Deo. 

H. C. E. ZACHARIAS. 
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A NEW DEAL FROM ST. THOMAS 


ONCE it was a sign of taste to knock down the little grecian 
temple at the end of the glade and build a gothic ruin in its 
place. Does it not seem that the contemporary revival of 
St. Thomas is sometimes conducted in the same spirit? And 
does not this to some extent justify the mutters about 
philosophical feudalism? At any rate such reflections have 
produced a most candid and enquiring essay, an examina- 
tion of conscience as to why our philosophy should be either 
accepted or rejected more or less as a vogue.! 

In his own university the author discovers a feeling against 
St. Thomas out of all proportion to the effort of revival. He 
does not permit himself to suppose that the reaction comes 
from a fresh reading of the text. The fault is largely ours. 
We have presented our philosophy almost as a religious 
creed, not indeed by appealing outright to ecclesiastical 
authority, but by sundry becks and nods hinting, and not 
too gently, that we have bread where all else is synthetic 
confectionery; playing on the verbal emotions; using the 
psychological magic of security, a conservative code, the 
few simple tests. Rationalism, like racialism, can have its 
superstitions, and both can offer violence to the free in- 
dividual, sensing only the forces of disintegration outside 
their own particular pattern. In both cases, too, it is the 
Jew who suffers, the wandering Jew; the mind unhappy, 
ironic, searching, but still unattached. We have avoided 
the issue with modern thought, or begged the question, 
bringing forward half a dozen or so of our own principles 
tricked out with technicalities. We claimed to be after 
philosophy in all its perennial and universal vitality, but we 
called it Thomism,? or Scholasticism worse still, making it a 


1 Saint Thomas and the Gentiles. The Aquinas Lecture 1938. Under 
the Auspices of the Aristotelian Society of Marquette University. By 
Mortimer J. Adler. Associate Professor of the Philosophy of Law, 
University of Chicago. (Milwaukee; Marquette University Press. Pp. 
III. n.p.) 

- tes Fr. Bede Jarrett used to regret the word whenever as editor of 
BLACKFRIARS he had to pass it—which happened not rarely. Dr. Adler 
would have us renounce the name Thomist if to our contemporaries it 
suggests adherence to a philosophical sect. Or at least we can spell it 
without the capital letter. 
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system and an affair for particular cultural, temperamental, 
even political affiliations. Though professing that evidence 
from human authority holds the lowest place, we have 
sought to impose the philosophy of St. Thomas for all sorts 
of reasons that were less than philosophical, not least from 
the fear of the complicated scientisms of industrial demo- 
cracy. Had we the power, we would flatten out the variety 
of a technique we only half-understood, calling it perversity 
and sophistication. Small wonder that we are suspected of 
philosophical nazism. With this paragraph we can now 
finish laying it on thick. 

It should be taken as a doubtful compliment when St. 
Thomas is praised for having created an almost perfect 
medieval system. For that implies something closed, a 
finished culture, not the achievement of philosophical truth, 
permanent in its substance, yet developing with all the 
changes of a universe in process; exhibiting the unity and 
the diversity of the analogical being which is its object; as 
much the same and as different as the Catholicism of the 
solitary in the desert and of the busy pastor who successfully 
runs a perpetual novena that spans the States with its 
bulletins and broadcasts. 

We must recapture the spirit of assimilation, more con- 
spicuous in the Summa contra Gentes than in the Summa 
Theologica. Working from the latter may easily mean that 
we are doing no more than elaborate our own tradition. 
The outsider admires, but is unconvinced. Afterwards it 
may be re-started in forms appropriate to our age, but our 
immediate obligation is repeat the effort of the Summa contra 
Gentes. Dr. Adler draws an analogy between the pagans, 
Jews, and heretics to whom St. Thomas was there address- 
ing himself and the three classes of thinkers with whom we 
must communicate. The likeness may seem far fetched, but 
Dr. Adler’s imagination does not exceed the bounds of 
caution. Were we to follow his strategical sense then it is 

3 Dr. Adler, perhaps justly, once or twice allows himself a medievalist’s 
flick at modern thought. And, on a light note of criticism, may be 


noticed his momentary confusion between a a and inductive (p. 
18), and between sense phenomena and accidents (p. 84). 
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possible that the present period of trench warfare might end 

and we might break through into modern thought on the 

three fronts of critique of science, philosophy pure, and 

philosophy of religion. 
* 


* * * 


A still common assumption is that our only scientific 
knowledge about things in general is through the processes 
of empirical science. First settle the facts, then formulate 
the laws, finally rationalize them in a theory. Modern 
criticism of science has done something to unsettle confidence 
in scientific rationalism, but the effect has been rather to 
have recourse to a mysticism of values than to attempt to 
establish a higher science. Philosophy has either been taken 
as speculation about unanswerable questions or as a guess 
at things that will presently be submitted to experimental 
verification. Even when it has been treated with greater 
consideration, it has been assumed that it is dependent on 
the findings of experimental science and is consequently in 
constant need of radical revision. 

St. Thomas could share with his pagans at least a common 
acceptance of the validity of philosophical processes, but 
our positivist can retort that we are begging the question if 
we argue for the independence of philosophy for philo- 
sophical reasons. For that is just the point, is there such a 
reality as a purely philosophical reason? Nor is it much 
use rumbling at him about the laws of being. 

Fortunately a scientist is not a sceptic by inclination, and 
it is possible to make him explicitly conscious of philosophy 
if he is prepared to argue seriously. He can be shown that 
all his processes are charged with philosophical significa- 
tions, that every one of his affirmations reposes on a 
necessity and meanings beyond the power of his science to 
demonstrate. He must not be rushed, for he is rightly 
suspicious of philosophers, and there are thomists among 
them, who practice a kind of spider-philosophy; science may 





4 The method is really not so straightforward as that, for the relations 
of fact, law, hypothesis are much more criss-cross and really modify one 
another. 
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provide the twigs, but the stuff that really matters can be 
spun out of a few indemonstrable metaphysical principles. 
They forget the flies. 

There is first the negative course proposed by St. Thomas. 
The anti-philosophical arguments must be shown to be un- 
convincing in the very medium in which they move. It is 
no use demonstrating against them from our own principles; 
it is like shooting at torpedoes with anti-aircraft guns. You 
may score a hit. All the technical innovations of the logical 
positivists, to take one instance, must be mastered, in order 
to state them as fully and fairly as St. Thomas does the 
objections of his opponents in the Contra Gentes. 

There is then the positive course, of accepting part of the 
positivist’s position and then showing that he is there a 
philosopher, perhaps even despite himself. The most 
modest scientific effort works against a background sup- 
posed to be real, at least in the sense that it is somehow 
independent of the investigation that is being conducted. 
In science at all times, whether it is using rhetorical or 
mathematical logic, whether it is discoursing in terms of 
humours or hormones, of reliable atoms or inconstant 
waves, there are implicit such concepts as relation, modes 
of being, the distinction between the knower and the known, 
between the true and the false, or at least between the better 
and the not so good. In his propositions the scientist should 
recognize necessary assumptions, but he should welcome the 
attempt to show that they are not assumptions when carried 
to their ultimate grounds. 

Patient examination will show a subject that is not the 
creature of empirical science or logistics; a philosophy of 
nature will emerge able to bear the strictest tests a positivist 
may require, a scientific knowledge about things that can 
be sufficiently verified without reference to the changing 
content of empirical science, and that without appealing to 
the verbalisms he suspects. Both scientist and philosopher 
may presently be found to be talking metaphysics almost 
without knowing it. A language is better learnt from con- 
versation than from grammar; so should the philosopher, 
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A NEW DEAL FROM ST. THOMAS 


and the caution applies peculiarly to a thomist, draw less 
from the phrase-book handed down to him and bend himself 
to the common terms of the discussion so as to render them 
more ultimately intelligible than the scientist had supposed. 


* * * * 


Having arrived at philosophy, the next, and perhaps less 
dificult step, is to address ourselves to the thinkers who hold 
that there are many philosophies, all of them valuable in 
relation to the circumstances that have produced them. 
They consider philosophy after the fashion of a mathema- 
tical system; diverse systems will be generated by the choice 
of different initial postulates, these being determined by the 
kind of system one wishes to develop, and this being deter- 
mined by the psychological needs of an individual or period. 
Philosophy becomes a mixture of history, of phildsophy and 
autobiography. The truth of any system is measured partly 
by its usefulness, partly by the inner coherence of all its 
propositions; the law of contradiction may control develop- 
ment, applying within systems, but not between systems. 
Such a state of mind is easily arrived at when philosophical 
studies become very learned and the approach is all 
sympathetic and psychological. 

Nevertheless the philosophic temper will not be disposed 
to agree that philosophy so closely copies the processes and 
purposes of a departmental science; it aims to achieve a 
knowledge that amounts to a comprehensive reason, not 
enumeration, of the real world, and on this account the 
philosopher cannot be easy in mind with two or more funda- 
mentally rival systems. They may differ grammatically like 
languages, or rhetorically like speeches saying substantially 
the same thing. But by the rules of thought logically con- 
tradictory propositions cannot be simultaneously admitted. 
Since the truth or falsity of conclusions reflects back on 
premises, it would appear then that the method of making 
postulates in philosophy is improper. 

Dr. Adler makes the suggestion, and we must consider 
it briefly, that St. Thomas constructs no system on the 
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mathematical model, because his method is much more like 
that of the empirical sciences. Facts lie on his threshold, as 
they do with the scientist; but whereas the latter proceeds 
to mill them with his machinery for his special purposes, 
the philosopher is concerned in the first place to assimilate 
them into the general world of being. It makes a world of 
difference to the scientist if he thinks they are bags of grain 
when in reality they are bags of grit; but not so much to 
the philosopher, at least in the beginning. ll is 
grist that comes to the mill. This is not to affect 
a metaphysical nonchalance towards the preoccupa- 
tions of science—which would be an example of St. Paul’s 
scientia inflat, windbag metaphysics—but merely to indicate 
that the fundamentals of philosophy do not repose on the 
answer to such questions as whether the bags contain grain 
or grit, or whether they lie at the door three yards away, 
or whether in truth they are only lying three psychological 
processes away at the threshold of my consciousness. These 
questions are important, but metaphysics is well away before 
they are even started. 

With this assertion of independence, not as regards some 
underlying processes in reality, but as regards the changing 
and approximately determined registrations of empirical 
science, and the even more approximate statements of a 
rough and ready commonsense, must go a certain spirit of 
diffidence. If he is content with his original generalities, the 
metaphysician will presently be gnawing at his own vitals, 
perhaps not even that. First principles are not so much food 
for thought as thought for food. In the first place, it can be 
admitted for the moment that they are tautologies. The 
admission of itself makes plain that we do not start with a 
postulate, for there is no need to assume a tautology. First 
principles, however, of themselves do not implicitly contain 
all subsequent philosophical development; as if by staring 
at them we may presently evolve the explanation of the 
universe. All the same, they may not be dismissed as ver- 
balisms, for all other judgements must be referred back to 
them; they are genuinely knowledge, since they express a 
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A NEW DEAL FROM ST. THOMAS 


relation of necessity and advance a step in explication. Even 
in ordinary speech we end a long enquiry by saying, that’s 
all very well, but then Susan is Susan you see. 

Dr. Adler then goes on to suggest that St. Thomas’s 
thought, far from having the perfection of linear inference, 
is essentially circular in its movement, an ever widening 
series of concentric circles, which is not deduction in the 
mathematical sense, but enlightenment in the philosophical 
sense. This is especially noticeable in the Summa 
Theologica, where many positions employed in earlier 
questions have to wait later for their own truth to be made 
clear. The very question of the existence of God is not 
completely resolved until well after the quinque viae. As 
science avoids the vicious circle by considering its advances 
as a spiral movement, so philosophy itself should not be 
accused of disorderly logic if it transcends the process of 
moving from point to point.® 


* * * * 


As both tautology and circularity may be considered as 
signs that philosophical reasoning more nearly approaches 
simple intellection in its mode of knowing, so also may 
antinomy, the recognition that there are mysteries all round 
the philosophical clearing we make. Pure philosophy must 
be content to leave certain paradoxes positively unresolved, 
neither concealing them nor denying them by an exclusive 
emphasis on one extreme. It does not follow that one 
system is as good as another because all of them sooner or 
later end in antinomies. Sooner or later; that makes all the 
difference between getting involved in a contradiction due to 
insufficient or defective argument and reaching the essential 
limits of human reasoning. Nor does an antinomy invali- 
date the analysis from which it starts as if it were a pro- 
position following from premises in linear inference. For if 





5 Dr. Adler considers that in the Topics Aristotle comes nearer to 
explaining the biological manner of ae employed by the 
philosopher than he does in the Posterior Analytics, which more suggest 
the mathematical notion of system and deductive development. 
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it be admitted that philosophy starts from an object that 
can be only incompletely articulated by reasoning, then it 
is not surprising that the analysis should reach an antinomy 
when carried to its limit. Here is suggested the need of a 
superior wisdom, a descending supernatural theology, and 
here perhaps we find St. Thomas most easily workable. 


Yet first it seems for our modern world we must address 
ourselves to establishing a scientific philosophy higher than 
the empirical science and to salvaging philosophy itself from 
the philosophies. ‘It is easier to praise St. Thomas,’’ 
observes Dr. Adler, ‘‘than to imitate him.’’ He has done 


both. 
Tuomas GiBy, O.P. 


MARITAIN on VANN 


BLACKFRIARS is privileged to announce for forthcoming 
publication in its pages a special paper by Monsieur 
Jacques Maritain on Father Gerald Vann’s much discussed 
book, Morals makyth Man. 

Readers will also look forward to an important presenta- 
tion of the principles of Christian Humanism by Pére 
Thomas Deman, O.P., Professor of theoretical Morals of the 
French Dominican Province, and to a penetrating study of 
the significance of the American Catholic Worker movement 
from the pen of Father H. A. Reinhold. 





DOMINICANS AND THE NESTORIAN CHURCH 
IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


IN 1286 the Dominican Mission in the Mongol Ilkhanate of 
Persia was reinforced by the Friar who was the destined 
instrument of its greatest triumph: Fra Ricold of Monte 
Croce. The mission was then more than forty years old, for 
it had been established in 1240, less than two years after the 
armies of Charmaghan and Baachu, lieutenants of Okkadai, 
successor to the terrible Ghengis Khan, had swept like a 
devastating flame over the land. 

Pope Gregory IX had in that year sent eight friars to 
Tiflis, and in 1254 William de Rubruck, the Franciscan 
envoy of St. Louis to the Grand Khan, met ene of them 
Bernard of Catalonia, in the half desolated city of Naxua, 
near Ararat. He had mastered the Tartar tongue and was 
still preaching zealously to the savage conquerors, with no 
companion in his isolation but a German lay brother whose 
language he did not understand. 

At the time of Fra Ricold’s arrival in the Ilkhanate the 
Mongols had lost some of their brutal savagery, but their 
character had suffered no change. If the Ilkhan and his 
court no longer went dressed in ox hides nor ate dog flesh 
and drank blood with the gusto of their parents, they re- 
mained deceitful, treacherous and insolent towards all not 
of their race, and still accounted the slaughter of others as 
naught.? 

Fra Ricold, born in the Tuscan village of Monte Croce in 
1242, entered the Dominican noviciate at Santa Maria 
Novella, Florence, in his twenty-fifth year. In 1272 he 
graduated as Master of Arts, and was then sent to St. 
Catherine’s Convent, Pisa, where he soon gained renown as 
a Thomist and masterly expositor of the Angelic Doctor. 
He was sent to the East in 1285 at his own request, and in 





1 See the description of the Mongols given by John de Plano Carpini, 
O.F.M., Ambassador of Pope Innocent IV to the Grand Khan. English 
translation, ed. C. R. Beazley, Hakluyt Society, 1903. 
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the early summer of that year landed at Acre, the last 
crusading stronghold standing before the engulfing flood of 
Islam. 

Undeterred by the hostility of the Moslems he visited 
Jerusalem, where he was horrorstruck to find the churches 
converted into stables, and was but little comforted by wit- 
nessing the Epiphany baptism of 10,000 catechumens in the 
waters of the Jordan. Returning to Acre he sailed to Lajazzo 
in Lesser Armenia, where he took the great highroad across 
the Taurus Mountains to Tabriz and Baghdad. 

He passed some months at Tabriz preaching to the Turco- 
mans, who—homines bestiales he calls them—inspired him 
with loathing and disgust. Towards the end of the year he 
set out for Baghdad, whither he felt himself called to meet 
and refute the errors of Mahomet in the principal city of 
Islam. It was in vain that he debated with the cadis and 
imans, but before he came to grips with them he successfully 
subdued the Nestorian heretics. 

In the persecution that followed the condemnation of 
Nestorius, numbers of his followers fled to Persia, where, 
with the support of the king, they established a national 
Church with the Patriarch of Babylon as its Catholicus. 
Cut off from Christendom this heretical Church developed 
and grew in strength, and in the sixth century embarked on 
the conversion of the East. Central Asia, India, the Islands 
and China were the scenes of varying missionary success 
until, in the last decades of the seventh century, it seemed 
that all Asia would be converted. 

Persecution, however, intervened and withered the great- 
ness of the Nestorian Church, but even in its diminished 
state it remained sufficiently powerful in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The Catholicus at Baghdad still had under his juris- 
diction a chain of Metropolitan Sees—Jerusalem, Armenia, 
Mosul, Samarkand, Malabar, Peking—from Jordan to the 
Yellow Sea, and from Ceylon to Siberia. 

It is difficult, however, to ascertain the beliefs of this far- 
scattered body of Christians. Subjection to the Catholicus 
was only nominal, his control being generally confined to 
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DOMINICANS AND THE NESTORIAN CHURCH 


approving the bishop, and with the total lack of Church 
discipline each group tended to deteriorate on its own lines, 
relinquishing more or less rapidly, and in a greater or less 
degree, Christian doctrines and absorbing customs and rites 
from the surrounding pagans or Moslems. In the course of 
centuries this disintegration of their Faith has gone far. 

Fra Rubruck, who met them at Karakorum (Mongolia), 
says the Nestorian priests were quite ignorant of the contents 
of their missals which were written in Old Syriac, a language 
they did not understand but merely recited parrot-wise; they 
ate meat on Fridays, which they kept as the Sabbath in 
Moslem fashion; they were drunkards and usurers, and 
strove rather for personal gain than the spread of the Gospel, 
even to the extent of administering no Sacrament without a 
fee.2 Fra John of Montecorvino, the Apostle of China, 
wrote that while they professed the Christian name they 
strayed greatly from the Christian Faith. 

Nearer the Metropolitan See they were in no better state. 
Fra Ricold, who knew them in all parts of the Ilkhanate, 
perhaps better than any other missionary, declares their life 
was a standing defiance to Our Lord’s word, ‘‘Narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life.’’ They were corrupt with 
idolatrous superstitions; they held drunkenness no vice and 
lying no sin. He sums up thus: ‘‘They say it suffices for a 
Christian that he make the sign of the Cross on his forehead, 
faces East to pray, and eats pork.’’ All that was required, 
apparently, was a public distinction between them and the 
Moslems or Jews. 

The Catholicus at this time was Mar Yaballaha III, a 
Uigur Tartar monk from Peking, who, while on a pilgrimage 
had been forcibly raised to the Patriarchate, in 1281. His 
protest to the assembled bishops that he was deficient in the 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal education necessary for the post 
was overruled from a mistaken idea that he had been sent to 





4 The Journey of William de Rubruck, ed. W. W. Rockhill. Hakluyt 
Seciety, 1900. é 

3 Montecorvino, Letter I (1305), Bib. Nat., Paris, MS. 5006; English 
translation, A. C. Moule, Christians in China before 1550, London, 1930. 
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Persia by Kubilai Khan, the Mongol Emperor, and there. 
fore was possessed of considerable political influence. 

On Fra Ricold’s arrival at Baghdad he was welcomed by 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, both of whom had had a 
mission station there for some years. It was not long before 
he came into contact with the Nestorian Catholicus, with 
whom he disputed, expounding the Catholic Faith step by 
step. Finally Mar Yaballaha admitted himself vanquished, 
convinced by the logic of the pupil of St. Thomas; he 
abjured his errors and allowed the Friars the use of his 
cathedral and churches. 

His Visitor-General, the monk Bar Sauma, a fellow- 
countryman who had accompanied him on his pilgrimage, 
was despatched to Rome to bear the submission of the 
Catholicus to the Holy Father.4 It was indeed a day of 
rejoicing at Rome, for with the co-operation of the re-united 
Patriarchal See, and the use of its Nestorian communities 
as missionary bases, the Christianisation of Asia seemed 
assured. Divine Providence however ordered otherwise, and 
this epoch making event was destined, viewed from a human 
standpoint, to prove as ephemeral as the mission’s other 
triumphs. 

Mar Yaballaha may have been sincere in his conversion, 
but his bishops and flock had no intention of giving up their 
easy way of life and freedom of dogmas for the discipline of 
the Church. Before the Patriarchal envoy returned from 
Rome the union wasdenounced and repudiated. The Catholic 
missionaries were contumeliously thrust from the churches, 
which were then scrubbed with rose-water to cleanse them 
from the ‘‘Roman pollution.’’ 

Bar Sauma wrote an account of his travels in the West 
which, unfortunately, is only known to survive in a Syriac 
translation and abridgement. It is a singular fact that it 
contains no reference to the reconciliation of the Nestorian 
Church which was as much a reason for his journey as his 





4 He also carried letters from Arghon, Ilkhan of Persia, to the Western 


Kings, suggesting an alliance against the Mamelukes for the recovery of 
the Holy Land. 
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mission for King Arghon. This strange silence has caused 
the authenticity of the reunion to be questioned and even 
denied by critics who, accustomed to thinking of the Church 
in the plural, see in the ‘‘exchange of pulpits’’ by clergy of 
different obediences a normal occurrence. To a Catholic, on 
the other hand, the fact that Bar Sauma sedulously refrains 
from mentioning it stands out in his pages as clearly as if he 
had stated it in so many words: unless his whole story is a 
fabrication, which no one has yet suggested. 

He tells us that on arriving at Rome, shortly after the 
death of Pope Honorius IV, he had a discussion with the 
assembled cardinals on the Faith, during which he declared 
his belief. This was the ‘‘orthodox’’ Nestorian creed; he 
denied the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as 
well as the Father and maintained two Persons jn Our Lord. 
After visiting the kings of France and England on behalf of 
King Arghon he returned to Rome, where Cardinal Jerome 
of Ascoli, one of those with whom he had disputed, had been 
elected as Nicolas IV. To him Bar Sauma presented the 
letter of Mar Yaballaha, at which ‘‘Mar Papa rejoiced and 
was glad, and he honoured Rabban Sauma with more 
honour than was customary.’’ Pope Nicolas retained him 
in Rome to witness the Holy Week ceremonies, allowed him 
to celebrate according to the Nestorian rite and, after hear- 
ing his confession, gave him Holy Communion at the Papal 
Mass. 

When he was leaving the Pope gave him some relics, 
although he told him they had constantly to be refused to 
suppliants ‘‘who come in myriads.’’ Bar Sauma also carried 
back rich presents for the Catholicus, including a golden 
tiara set with precious stones, and a Papal Bull appointing 
him Patriarch of the East. 

While it can be plausibly argued that the honour paid Bar 
Sauma was due to his character as envoy of the powerful 
Mongol Ilkhan, Catholics will realise that his story involves 
much more than mere political courtesy. His claim to Papal 
Confession and Communion strikes to the root of matters, 
and makes it plain his declaration of Nestorianism before 
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the cardinals is an emendation of the interview to suit the 
conditions when he wrote. No ambassadorial character, 
however exalted, would induce the Pope, or any Catholic 
priest, to admit an avowed heretic to the Sacraments. He 
was received as a reconciled son of the Church. 

Pope Nicolas’ letter to Mar Yaballaha provides further 
evidence. To it was appended a statement of the Catholic 
Faith and Teaching, which was introduced in this manner: 
“‘Since the clergy and people under your rule are removed 
by a long distance of sea and land from the Roman Church, 
and cannot conveniently go to her nor easily have recourse 
to her to receive teaching and instruction in the Faith, we 
desiring the said clergy and people to hold the pure Faith 
which the Roman Church holds and possesses have thought 
it good to send you this Faith and the statement of it which 
is written below, very anxiously exhorting you that with 
diligent zeal and with the eyes of your mind lifted up to the 
Lord, you wisely lead and instruct the same clergy and 
people in this Faith and get it generally embraced and care- 
fully observed, so that like a good servant you way be able 
to lead the clergy and people to places of the pasture of 
Salvation.’’® 

It has been contended that the Mar Jaballaha’s letter, far 
from being of ecclesiastical importance, was simply one of 
courtesy, supporting Arghon’s request for alliance with the 
Christian powers. That this was not the case can be seen so 
clearly from the phrasing of the Pope’s reply, which only 
one circumstance could justify, that any discussion of this 
contention would be but a waste of time. 

On his return to Persia Bar Sauma was appointed court 
chaplain to King Arghon, for the Mongols, although publicly 
still professing the amorphous religion of their ancestors. 
supported, from superstitious motives, priests of all creeds 
at their courts. 

Fra Ricold remained in Persia until 1301, when he re- 
turned to Florence. He had kept a diary during his years in 





5 Moule, op. cit., p. 113. 
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the East, from which he compiled his Itinerary. This and 
his earlier and more vivid Epistolae ad Ecclesiam 
Triumphantem, written in the isolation and loneliness of the 
mission field, paint a graphic picture of the conditions in the 
Ilkhanate when Islam was rapidly conquering its Mongol 
conquerors. He also wrote several polemical works (notably 
the Confutatio Alcorani, refuting the errors of the Koran) 
before he died at the advanced age of seventy-eight, on 
October 21st, 1320. 

Mar Jaballaha made a second attempt at reconciliation 
with the Holy See in 1314. In that year he wrote to Pope 
Benedict XI, addressing him as ‘‘the Successor of St. Peter, 
Vicar of Jesus Christ over the whole Christian Church, both 
East and West.’’ Besides this acceptance of Rome’s 
authority we see from his letter that the Catholicus acknow- 
ledged One Person in Our Lord and the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, entitled Our Lady 
‘Mother of God,’’ and accepted the Canons of the Council 
of Nicea. But such was the anarchy of belief prevailing in 
the Nestorian Church that this attempt too was frustrated. 
He died in his monastery at Maragha in 1317, aged 72, after 
a Patriarchate of twenty-six years. 


J. C. MarsH-Epwarps. 
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IDEAL EDUCATION! 


THE ideal education as here set forth is that which gives 
the first place in its consideration to the building up of 
integrated personalities. |The aim of humane education 
must be directed towards something more complete in the 
humanist sense than mere professional and vocational 
efficiency, however necessary this may be. 

Dr. Castiello approaches the subject from the standpoint 
of empirical psychology and makes full use of all that is 
most valuable in this science. Educational psychology, 
however, is more concerned with problems of efficiency and 
skill than with cultural values. Its aim is strictly utilitarian, 
and so, to a great extent, materialistic. Nevertheless the 
various tests and devices invented for measuring intelligence 
and other abilities have their use, and are not to be despised. 

A humane psychology of education reaches out to some- 
thing beyond mere skill and ability and endeavours to pene- 
trate more deeply into the constitution of personality. 

Personality, as the author very clearly and definitely ex- 
plains, is rooted in the rational nature of man, in which may 
be discovered, a three-fold fundamental urge, first by 
thought, to abtract meanings from the world in which man 
lives; secondly, creative power; and lastly the capacity for 
self-making. Personality itself may be viewed from two 
standpoints, individual and social. Self-possession is that 
which characterises individual personality. Whilst moral 
influence on others, a man’s influence on society, on his 
fellow-men marks him as a social personality. 

Analysis of the psychological functions of these funda- 
mental urges is undertaken in the first part of the book. 
The chasm which separates man from the more intelligent 
animal, such as the chimpanzees, is shown precisely in the 
urges already alluded to. These transcend any capacity 





1 A Humane Psychology of Education by Jaime Castiello, S.J., Ph.D. 
(Sheed & Ward; 7s. 6d.) 
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IDEAL EDUCATION 


which may be discovered in an animal however highly 
developed. We have followed the author’s discourse on the 
creative power with much interest on account of the large 
part he assigns to art—to the cultivation of an esthetic 
outlook—so much neglected by the usual educational pro- 
grammes. The social value of art is strongly emphasised. 
“After religion,’’ writes the author, ‘‘it is art that has the 
greatest influence in setting national standards of taste and 
even morality.”’ 

But man’s greatest achievement lies in the making of the 
self, to which there corresponds nothing in animal psycho- 
logy. Man can become the architect of his character. 

In the second part, the reader is introduced to the problem 
of study courses, and their psychological function in the 
building up of personality. Though much importance is 
attached to a classical education, ‘‘it is not the contention in 
this book that a humane education is essentially linked up to 
aclassical training so that only a man trained in the classics 
can be really humane. Humanism is not a question of study 
subjects, but of attitude and method in learning and 
teaching.’’ 

There are other subjects, literature, history, science, 
philosophy and religion, all of which in their several aspects 
can contribute to humane culture. From these as well as 
from the classics, may be derived that inspiration of values 
which has such far-reaching psychological and ethical effect. 
The significance of the Greek and Latin classics is further 
discussed, as also their relation to the training of the mind, 
and the transfer of such training to other subjects. 

In the third and last part of the book personality is viewed 
in its social aspect, in so far as a well-integrated individual 
personality tends to irradiate on the community. The 
supreme example of an ideal personality is to be found in 
Christ. ‘‘Just and merciful, idealist and realist, leader and 
servant, intellectual and lover, King and Friend, Jesus 
harmonizes in His personality all the conflicting partial 
tendencies of human life. He is integrated; He is one.”’ 

This interesting and significant study closes with a brief 
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summary of educational conclusions and practical applica- 
tions. It shows the possibilities and limitations of school 
training, and discusses the personality of the teacher and the 
educational influence of great historical personalities. 

In an appendix will be found points for discussion on the 
various topics treated, together with references for further 
reading. 

We cannot but think that this book will be appreciated 
by all educators who have similar ideals at heart. In view, 
however, of the pressing need which exists to-day for the 
young of all ranks to obtain employment, education is ex- 
posed to the danger of regarding scholastic and vocational 
efficiency as its more important aim, with the consequent 
impoverishment of ideals such as are put before the educator 
in the present volume. The baleful influence on teacher and 
pupil alike of the—at present at least—unavoidable stan- 
dard examinations may perhaps provoke the question how 
such a humane education can be combined with the exigen- 
cies of utilitarian teaching. Must the latter be utterly 
destructive of a true humanism? Is it not true to say that 
there will be a gain of efficiency on even a purely utilitarian 
level in proportion to the ideal level reached in humane 
education. When the educator is deeply imbued with such 
humanism he will inspire the utilitarian aspects of teaching 
with ideals tending to a more perfect integration of person- 
ality which should be the aim of education in the best sense 
of the world. 

AIDAN ELRINGTON, O.P. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO ‘‘PENGUIN”’ 


On JOCISM AND INDUSTRIALISM 


Dear ‘‘Penguin,”’ 

Pius XI has proclaimed that the Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Chretienne is ‘‘la forme genuine de |’Action catholique.”’ 
But that is no reason why we should refuse to face the 
problems aroused by its aims, its programmes, its methods, 
its application of principles. Indeed it is precisely the job 
of a theologian—in the broad sense of the word—to state 
and attempt to solve these problems. Among such problems, 
he will be particularly interested in those which arise as the 
outcome of the adaptation of such a movement of Young 
Christian Workers to the conditions and ‘‘atmosphere’’ of a 
country quite different from those which prevail in the 
countries which gave it birth. Hence we have been follow- 
ing with great interest the discussion which has been carried 
on during the past few months in BLACKFRIARS and other 
English periodicals with regard to the position of the J.0.C. 
(or of any analogous organisation of Young Christian 
Workers) with respect to ‘‘industrialism.’’ 

First of all, a point of fact. Let us get rid once and for 
all of this insinuation, even though indirect, that the J.0.C. 
is ‘developing a strong immolationist tendency,’’ and that 
it fosters the idea that its members ‘‘should accept, in the 
way of perfection, the sub-human conditions of advanced 
Industrialism by way of martyrdom for the common good.”’ 
I should like to see some of our honest and ingenuous younz 
Jocist militants hear this reproach: they could answer with 
nothing but a grand and healthy burst of laughter, like that 
of a man full of health and vigour who is told by his doctor 
that he suspects him of some strange and sinister disease. 
Believe me, the J.O.C. is in far too good health to be able 
to give way to this strange immolationist pseudo-mysticism. 
So please do not expect that the J.0.C. is going to make a 
solemn public declaration to repudiate this alleged tendency. 
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A real Jocist simply will not understand what gibberish you 
are talking. 

But there is another problem besides that of fact, and 
that is the more serious doctrinal problem: the problem with 
which present conditions of labour confront the Christian 
worker. 

Now, a certain doctrine of work, a certain mystique of 
work, is one of the most fundamental characteristics of the 
jJ.0.C. A Jocist believes that work is something which can 
be and must be made holy, and that not merely by some 
extrinsic and adventitious pious intention, but by an 
““incarnation’’ of divine grace in the rich material of human 
nature. The man who labours is seen to be the collaborator 
of God in His work of creation. ‘‘When I am slack at my 
work, I waste the time of the good God,’’ said a young 
Jocist recently. This quite spontaneous remark showed a 
profundity of Christian understanding worth as much or 
more than the most subtle theories of the theologians. 

But, it will be asked, what is the relevance of all this 
fervour, this mystical faith in the Christian doctrine 
of work, to actual conditions? What application can 
this have to that kind of work which industrialism 
has rendered radically and incurably inhuman? Machine- 
production annihilates the human personality of the 
worker; it is futile to try to sanctify it—we must destroy it 
altogether. 

An analogy from history (and Church history often affords 
an excellent locus theologicus) should enable us to suspect 
that there is something wrong in this uncompromising and 
comprehensive rejection of machine-production. There once 
existed—and it is to be noted that this was in Christendom 
itself and was itself the product of Christian civilization—a 
condition of labour that was by no means calculated to 
favour the full development of human personality, and 
which in fact came at length positively to degrade the human 
dignity of labour; we mean the condition of serfdom. In 
its beginnings and in principle it was a just and indeed a 
magnificent idea: the serf would make an oath of fidelity 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO ‘‘PENGUIN’”’ 


and service to his lord, in return for which he would receive 
his fatherly protection from all manner of the perils that 
beset him. This oath was, as it were, the sacramental of 
this social status and indeed the link which bound together 
the human community. Yet it was soon to become obsolete, 
and indeed to prove a deadweight on the evolution of human 
society, an obstacle which hindered the legitimate demands 
of new generations for emancipation in a society which was 
rapidly changing by reason of the rise of larger-scale com- 
merce and of communal industry under the guild-system. 
But did the Church thereupon straightway condemn the 
system of serfdom? No. She preached a doctrine which 
would dispose men spiritually to free themselves from the in- 
human elements in serfdom, from those elements which 
were or had become incapable of sanctification, Similarly 
in the twentieth century, Catholic Action has not made it its 
proper and immediate aim (as you, my dear Penguin, have 
already rightly pointed out) to destroy the status of industrial 
proletarianism, but precisely to foster those spiritual condi- 
tions which will free men from those evils which it involves 
and which, being evil, are likewise incapable of sanctification. 

But, what is to be understood by this word ‘‘indus- 
trialism’’? It comprises two things: (1) machine- 
production, and (2) that collective character of labour con- 
ditions in which the individual is dragooned for the purposes 
of mass production. It is these two distinctive elements 
which characterise the life of the industrial workers in our 
age. 

The problem which confronts us is therefore this: Do these 
two factors necessarily imply an essential degradation of 
man, in such wise that they cannot be sanctified or impreg- 
nated with Christian values? Do they imply a situation 
which of its nature must ever remain impervious to the 
grace of God and to integration within the mystical Body of 
Christ ? 

No. The machine of its nature is neither good nor bad. 
It is an instrument of man, and it is the use which men make 
of it that renders it good or bad. It is not to be denied that 
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this question as to how the machine is to be used arouses 
a host of very serious and difficult problems, but we shall 
not resolve these problems by attributing responsibility to 
things instead of to persons. It is not the machine which is 
responsible for its misdeeds; it is the régime of liberal 
capitalism which makes of the machine an instrument of 
exploitation—of the exploitation of man by man. And the 
J-O.C. does not fail to join vociferously with the voice of 
the Church in condemning that. 

The machine can indeed be an instrument for the oppres- 
sion of man; but it can also be an instrument for his 
liberation. That, we would maintain, is its purpose under 
providence, and it is that that a Christian use of the 
machine would make a reality. Is not the engineer in the 
engine-room of the Queen Mary at least as ‘‘free’’—from the 
human and Christian standpoint—as the galley-slave 
chained to his oars in the time of Elizabeth? Is the operation 
which controls the flow of petrol more ‘‘dehumanising’’ than 
that of the wretched stoker who must continually shovel coal 
into the furnace? Is less intelligence, skill or responsibility 
demanded to steer a bus through the traffic-crowded street 
of a modern city, or a lorry along an arterial road, or to land 
an aeroplane, than to lead a mule-cart along a primitive 
track? 

We have seen that the second characteristic of modern 
industrial labour is the absorption of the individual in the 
collective rhythm which deprives him of all initiative and 
depersonalises his work. The artisan with his craft was a 
man; the modern worker in the factory is no longer a man 
but a ‘‘hand.’’ 

But we must make the same reply. The ‘‘socialisation’”’ 
of work is not inherently perverse; it does not of its nature 
involve that ‘‘alienation’’ which Marx rightly denounced 
in the inhuman economy of the nineteenth century. Man 
is by nature a social being; every good that he can attain 
he can normally attain solely in and by society. It is in and 
by society that he will find any real values; in and by society 
that he will normally conquer them, make them spread and 
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multiply, and enhance the resources at his disposal. This is 
true even of spiritual values. Even of the supreme value of 
the grace of God, which is given to us in and by the mystical 
Body of Christ. 

And so also it must be in the matter of work, combining 
as it does the material and the spiritual. Collective work 
can indeed involve a terrible restraint and self-repression ; 
but this danger which lurks in it is but the concomitant of 
that wonderful power whereby man increases and multiplies 
his resources. The J.O.C. sets out to seek and discover the 
means of overcoming this danger, and to dominate that 
power for the good of man. For it knows that every collec- 
tive régime, at all its stages and in all the elements that 
comprise it, is made to subserve the autonomous vocation 
of persons. : 

It may indeed be opportune and profitable to create new 
communities spiritually and economically independent of 
modern society. But on no account may we neglect the task 
of transforming that society itself in its inmost structure. 
Only sin is impervious to grace, is incapable of integration 
within the Kingdom of God. 

M.-D. CuEnu, O.P. 
Le Saulchoir Kain-lez-Tournai. 


EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


COMMON PRAYER. Those of us to whom the liturgical move- 
ment is a matter of taste—a luxury of the Christian life— 
will not easily understand the intense seriousness with which 
it is regarded and the immense importance which is attri- 
buted to it by our fellow-Catholics in Germany. ‘‘To labour 
for an ‘Order of Common Prayer’ . . . is one of the most 
urgent duties that the service of God imposes upon us in our 
time . . . The destiny of the Church in our fatherland will 
in large measure depend on the response she gives to the 
problem of the liturgy . . . ’’ Such characteristic phrases 
(from an article, Liturgie in der Gemeinde, in the current 
SCHILDGENOSSEN) may still seem practically unintelligible in 
this country, and the more astonishing coming from a 
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country in which the Church finds itself oppressed and per- 
secuted and might be thought to have little time for frills and 
luxuries. An article recounting the history of the movement 
in German countries, and the spirit that inspires it, in THE 
COMMONWEAL (May 20) will help us. It is by the well-known 
German priest Fr. H. A. Reinhold: 


As a natural consequence of this return to Bible and liturgy, 
very soon the popular substitutes and the hitherto extra-litur- 
gical practices and devotions became more imbued with litur- 
gical and biblical spirit, and much of the sentimental and pseudo- 
baroque trash of the late nineteenth century dropped out. Once 
familiar with the central mystery of the Church, the faithful 
soon demanded more of the true bread of Christ. Baptism, 
which hitherto had appeared to be a legal performance in a 
corner of the church, with much mumbling, salt, and other 
strange practices, regained in its performance its old majestic 
beauty, and many dioceses gave as many texts as possible in 
the vernacular. This happened, mutatis mutandis, with extreme 
unction, matrimony and holy orders. People no longer liked 
fifteen-minute Masses, and rushing through other ceremonies. 
And the clergy were glad to see their flock participate in the 
the most vital and essential things of Catholic life. The heart 
of the faithful in their religious life began to beat in rhythm 


with the Church, or, as Guardini has put it, the Church awoke 
in the souls of the faithful. 


Before my first funeral in Switzerland, which I, now a priest, 
had to perform in a little village near Meiringen, I was asked 
by my pastor to say every word in the vernacular, and I never 
before saw a crowd so deeply impressed by the Church’s prayer. 
It shows that this movement of making the Church’s prayer 
the people’s own prayer has not only penetrated Austria and 
Germany, but also the German-speaking parts of Switzerland. 


The hierarchy hesitated only a short time to acknowledge this 
popular movement inaugurated by monks. Of course some 
exaggeration made some bishops cautious and there was some 
opposition from the older generation among people and clergy, 
who had heard wild stories about self-appointed reformers and 
innovators. Some people tried to construe an incompatibility 
between extra-liturgical, so-called popular devotions and litur- 
gical prayer, fearing from their own legalistic attitude toward 
liturgy that a cold and soulless piety might destroy what they 
thought to be the real food for Catholic souls. But this never 
happened. From time to time, certain ascetic schools have 
objected to the ‘‘free and easy’’ ascetism built on this less 
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methodical and less technical attitude toward sanctification and 
have uttered grumbling warnings. But they under-estimated 
the sound religious schooling of the leaders, who had an older 
tradition to defend than these men of the devotio moderna and 
the nineteenth century. 

A greater understanding of the natural process of growth, 
more faith in God’s work in the souls of the redeemed, greater 
emphasis on the sacramental life and less moralizing have 
imbued this generation with that joyful spirit of martyrdom of 
which they are now in such bad need. It is less dull to be a 
Catholic than it was under the atmosphere of an almost jan- 
senistic past. There was also a heated dispute in the middle 
of the twenties when a learned professor and his friends started 
a drumfire of theological name-calling—‘‘paganism’’ and 
“modernism’’—but he only helped to unearth good old theo- 
logical traditions and brought forth such valuable allies as Abbot 
Vonier’s book on the Holy Eucharist. These lofty scientific 
speculations were fought with courage, and I think,the monks 
won the battle. 

In the meantime, those hard-working men, Abbot Herwegen, 
Dom Hammenstede and Dom Casel with their confréres, and 
with the assistance of other orders, priests and laymen, had 
thrown open the doors of the sanctuary to God’s people, a 
chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices. As long as this spirit prevails among 
German Catholics, who have come of age so far as to be chosen 
to suffer a persecution, the Church in Germany will not succumb 
to any vicious attack. 

BERNANOS. The astonishing and deeply significant success of 
The Diary of a Country Priest has made the name of Georges 
Bernanos scarcely less famous—and contentious—in our 
own country than in his own. His Cimetiéres sous la Lune 
is yet known to few of us in England except through a 
strange reference in a Catholic weekly—a reference which is 
the subject of caustic comment from Emmanuel Mounier in 
ESPRIT. Bernanos is known as a die-hard conservative, a 
traditionalist, a royalist; but before all things he is, together 
with Mauriac, the master tragedian of the conflict of grace 
and fallen nature. To such a one the spectacle of sin mas- 
querading as an instrument of holiness must be a supreme 
torture; in Cimetiéres sous la Lune he gives vent to his 
agony. It is, it would seem, an angry and embittered book; 
but its importance lies in the fact that it is a widely repre. 
sentative one—‘‘L’histoire classera le livre de Bernanos, 
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bien au dela de son contenu occasionel, parmi les 
apocalypses d’une chrétienté agonissante,’’ says Mounier, 
To it, in LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE (June 10), Pére Pie 
Duployé, O.P., devotes an article which is at once pro- 
foundly sympathetic and profoundly critical, and of great 
importance inasmuch as it affords a timely scrutiny not only 
of this book but also of the widespread sentiment to which it 
gives forceful expression. After a shrewd analysis of 
Bernanos’ distinctive genius and the character of his ‘‘pro- 
phetic’’ mission, the writer shows that this genius and 
mission have led him to uphold a quite inadmissible divorce 
of the eternal and the temporal, of religion and politics. 


Les Grandes Cimetiéres sous la Lune donnent perpétuellement 
l’impression que leur auteur manque, au plan nouveau ot il se 
place aujourd’hui et qui n’est plus celui des destinées individ- 
uelles, mais d’une institution, d’une société divine et humaine, de 
ce sens de ]’amortissement fatal de l’idéal chrétien, de ce pouvoir 
de comprendre |e mal dans une dialectique de la grace en travail 
sur une nature corrompue. C’est le méme homme qui manifestait 
une condescendance si chrétienne vis-a-vis du péché qui habite 
Torcy et qui maintenant “‘bloque’’ un certain péché, |’isole, le 
souffie. Ille vomit. Il refuse l’obstacle. II se constitue délibéré- 
ment devant ce péché en état de prophéte: “‘“Malheur a vous, 
scribes et pharisiens!’’ Il est impossible de ne pas étre profon- 
dément ému, troublé, par le ton violent, passionnément 
douloureux qui anime le livre. On a parlé de littérature. C’est 
une absurdité. Le cri d’un homme blessé ne trompe pas. 

Il serait vain de paraitre ignorer 4 quelle expérience terrible- 
ment précise et concréte de la vie expérimentale de 1’Eglise Les 
Grands Cimetiéres sous la Lune doivent leur origine. M. Bernanos 
a été témoin 4 Palma de Majorque d’une terreur blanche qui a 
bénéficié de l’appui des autorités ecclésiastiques locales. La 
guerre est une chose horrible, et le moindre de ses méfaits n’est 
pas de provoquer des explosions de ressentiment littéraire d’une 
violence 4 la Bernanos, car le ressentiment de M. Bernanos n’a 
cofité aucune vie humaine, et il a pour lui de n’étre que la pro- 
testation, aprés tout platonique, contre un ressentiment, lui, qui 
n’est rien de littéraire. M. Bernanos aurait voulu que 1’Eglise 
habitat la sphére od ne parvient nul écho de ce ressentiment. I! 
lui semble, au contraire, que l’Eglise d’ Espagne ayant solennelle- 
ment fait sienne la reconquéte nationaliste, elle en partagera la 
gloire devant I’histoire, mais aussi les responsabilités. La gloire 
de la reconquéte, M. Bernanos ne veut pas en entendre parler. 
Ses responsabilités, elles, lui semblent particuliérement lourdes . - 
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But Bernanos’ book has a yet wider reference. Pére 
Duployé concludes with words which we will attempt to 
translate and paraphrase: 

We must leave to the future to pass its judgment on this, 
this most tragic episode in the religious history of our time. 
The witness of M. Bernanos must take its place in the archives 
which will one day allow that history to be appraised. Without 
anticipating that judgment, we would attempt to perceive the 
spiritual significance and the Christian significance, if such there 
be, of Grands Cimetiéres. 

“Je ne trouve pas cela drole, l’essaie de comprendre.’’ Per- 
haps no other phrase in this difficult book so profoundly ex- 
presses the suffering which the author shares with very many 
of his generation; it is a real and terrible suffering which we 
cannot ignore, and for which the existing conjunction of cir- 
cumstances, over which men’s wills have no control, seems alone 
responsible. 

The Christian is ‘‘in the world,’’ and he shares ‘in its pain. 
Is not the greatest pain of our time that truth is becoming 
more and more inaccessible, and that confronted by momentous 
current events it seems no longer possible to avoid a certain 
one-sided perspective which deprives many consciences of the 
satisfaction of their yearning for certitude and loyalty? The 
war of broadcasting, the war of the press, the war of confer- 
ences and embassies, of all the various powerful forms of pro- 
paganda and counter-propaganda, have profoundly upset the 
equilibrium of the Europen psyche, It is not a very far step 
from this psychosis to a universal catastrophism. The unhappy 
thing is that, in certain countries, the Church herself does not 
seem to have been able to escape this general panic. M. Robert 
d'Harcourt has remarked how profoundly the recent conduct 
of the Austrian hierarchy had upset the conscience of many 
Catholics, and how it had weakened that confidence which is 
indispensable if their obedience to their pastors is to be wise and 
prudent. . . 

The Holy Spirit, we are confident, will enable the faithful to 
overcome this trial. Need we add that these local defects must 
on no account allow us to prejudge the attitude of the whole 
Church? The example of Austria has already enabled us to see 
how the attitude of a particular local hierarchy may precisely 
afford an opportunity to the Holy See to reassert more emphati- 
cally than ever its independence of the established powers. 

For ourselves, let us bear one another’s burdens, The cry 
of one sorely tried conscience has reached our ears. We must 
try, at least, to understand. 
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CHRISTIAN CATASTROPHISM. To the reference to ‘‘catastro- 
phism’’ (quoted above) P. Duployé adds the warning foot- 


note, ‘‘But there is a catastrophism which has been the food | 


no less than the subject-matter of the prophet in every age: 
we may instance Jeremias and John the Baptist—and even 
a certain Dominican tradition represented by St. Vincent 
Ferrer and Savonarola.’’ That there is a true and theo- 
centric catastrophism as well as a false and anthropcentric 
one is the theme of an essay by the Rev. J. V. Langmead 
Casserley in the June CHRISTENDOM. For the apocalyptic 
prophlet, ‘‘catastrophes affirm not the triumph of the 
demonic, but the sovereignty of God.’’ We take the liberty 
of plundering a long quotation from his concluding para- 
graphs: 

Strangely enough, we normally accept this interpretation of 
past catastrophes. We agree now that the fall of the Roman 
Empire was a good thing for European civilization, and that 
the Norman Conquest ultimately benefited England. It is always 
the next calamity which we depict in the gloomiest colours avail- 
able. The Fall of the Roman Empire, the Norman Conquest, 
to them we are reconciled, but the fall of the British Empire 
or an African Conquest of Africa would be a graver matter. If 
we contrive, however, mentally to disentangle our values from 
our fortunes we shall at once perceive that the same type of 
interpretation holds good in all these cases. We cannot, surely, 
desire that our present industrialised imperialistic order of 
society should continue indefinitely, even if that were possible. 
A Christian certainly cannot desire it. The West, though dear 
to us because it contains so many relics of the first Christendom, 
is not the Kingdom upon earth for which we pray in the Lord’s 
Prayer and which we anticipate in the Mass. It is not even a 
good basis from which to journey to that Kingdom. All its roads 
branch off in another direction. Between the West and the 
Kingdom there is no broad highway, only a wilderness upon 
whose verge we sit waiting for Moses. Industrialised, urban 
civilization has not only estranged men from God, not only 
transformed manners and morals, it has taken from them even 
the esthetic and intellectual values within who the true humanist 
feels more at home. The average best selling novel or theatrical 
success in the land in which once Will Shakespeare was the 
idol of the groundlings reflects the degradation of our taste. 
Similarly intellectual values are trampled upon in a community 
in which knowledge has become one of the utilities—indeed the 
principal utility—metaphysics are mocked, and even the blessed 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


adjective ‘‘scientific’’ is fast sinking to the stage in which it is 
most frequently met with in advertisements for tooth pastes and 
beauty creams, Our land is become a land of corrupt affections, 
vain purposes and false gods. We cannot even desire its sur- 
vival. This is no mere political rejection of one form of Western 
industrialism, say the capitalist. Communism, fascism and de- 
mocracy are alike variants of the same industrialism, All three 
aim at the preservation of the dominant existing form of social 
life. The communist argues that industrialism is threatened by 
the capitalist system which is and must be techically inefficient. 
The worker, he holds, is the true industrialist, and to him must 
we look for the salvation of industrialism. The fascist holds 
that the communist is the enemy because of his invocation of 
class war, an evil which he would avoid by setting before men 
an ideal end which transcends all class interests, the glorifica- 
tion of the nation-state. The democrat argues in effect that the 
bourgeoisie are the creators of industrialism, and that they alone 
understand how to govern its workings. If he & a “‘social’’ 
democrat he endeavours to abolish titles and raise wages in the 
hope of recruiting to the bourgeoisie from above and below and 
thus producing a kind of ‘‘one class’’ industrial society, These 
three differ in their diagnoses and prescriptions, but they share 
a common aim, a world safe for sinners to sin in, the stabilisa- 
tion of a rotten industrialism. The Christian cannot with all 
the charity in the world wish any of them good luck in the 
name of the Lord. His Faith, his Bible, the history book, the 
very march of contemporary events, all combine to suggest to 
him the irresistible conclusion that the Wrath of God who loves 
us, and therefore demands so much of us, is now upon us, that 
wrath of God which we most righteously have deserved. Even 
now men wait fearfully beneath its shadow . . . 


““VICARIOUS SACRIFICE.’” Nobody could be better qualified 
to comment on the recent controversies regarding the J.O.C. 
attitude towards industrialism than Pére M.-D. Chenu, 
whose Open Letter on the subject appears on another page. 
Pére Chenu’s credentials as a theologian are guaranteed by 
the fact that he occupies the office of Regent of Studies in 
the French Dominican province, and he has for many years 
been in closest contact with Jocist leaders, chaplains and 
militants both in France and Belgium, paying close attention 
to the theological implications of the movement as he has 
seen it in the concrete. He is thus particularly fitted to 
express a typically Jocist reaction to the somewhat ill- 
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informed discussions which have been carried on in this 
country. His letter would seem to suggest that we ourselves 
have accepted too readily some current assumptions regard- 
ing the ‘‘immolationist’’ character of the Jocist mystique; 
though we have no doubt that Pére Chenu would agree that 
the Jocist vocation is in a high degree self-sacrificial. What- 
ever may still be thought of Jocist ideals and methods, our 
readers will be grateful for this opportunity to correct false 
impressions of the movement which they may have gained 
from less authoritative and representative sources.—We note 
that CHRISTENDOM comments as follows on the recent dis- 
cussions: 

The introduction of the topic of grace into any sociological 
discussion seems to act as a kind of water-shed, On the one side 
rush down the meaningless torrents of activism; on the other 
lie the stagnant pools of quietism. The April Blackfriars has 
taken up cudgels in defence of the Jocists against the Integra- 
tion group. The theological presuppositions of these latter seem 
undoubtedly heretical. They appear to take the quite proper 
conception of grace as perfecting or presupposing nature to 
mean that nature must reform itself before grace can be added. 
Socially speaking, this means that Society must be more in 
accord with human nature before grace can make the perfection 
of the Christian life possible. But as Blackfriars insists: it 
is from grace itself that this first transformation must be ex- 
pected. 

There is, however, some danger that phrase such as ‘‘We 
have not to make a human society in order that it may be 
Christian: if we make it Christian, its humanity must follow 
as an inevitable result’’ will be misinterpreted. Grace is not 
magic, nor does it act im vacuo, but in conditions of time and 
place in which the recipients may be, The full Christian life 
enabled by grace will be a certain sort of life. The Christian 
to-day is compelled to live in a world of false assumptions— 
and so far the fullness of the Christian life in a proper natural 
order will be denied him. Ours can be a full Christian life only 
if grace raises us to the heights of prophecy and revolt. 

We are grateful for this gloss, which expresses our mind 
admirably. It need hardly be said that our phrase envisaged 
grace in all its fullness—co-operans as well as operans. At 
the same time we should like to make it clear that we have 
never said that the presuppositions of the INTEGRATION group 
are ‘‘undoubtedly heretical.’’ We must only query whether 
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REVIEWS 


those presuppositions have been accurately thought out, and 
whether the interpretation that has been put upon them does 
not give an unduly biassed—and jaundiced—turn to the 
group’s general outlook. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC TIMES OF SOUTH AFRICA runs a 
useful series on Catholic Action by Bonaventure Perquin, O.P. 

CLERGY REVIEW (June): The case for the establishment of Young 
Christian Workers presented ad clerum by Fr. Bernard Goode. 

ECHANGES ET RECHERCHES (May): Fr. P. Doyére on L’Etre 
collective dans la Cité chrétienne. 

IRENIKON (March-April): P. Congar on The Ecumenical Signi- 
ficance of the Work of Moehler. 

MonTH (June): Good and Evil: Fr. Martindale up-to-the-minute 
and down-to-brass-tacks on the ‘‘amazing duel.”’ 

TeMPS PRESENT (June 10): Strong Fascismes number. 

Vie INTELLECTUELLE (May 25): Quand les chrétiens s’égorgent by 
F. Perroux: an authentically Christian case against indiscrim- 
inate conscientious objection. 

Vm SPIRITUELLE (June): Several illuminating articles on the 
presence and indwelling of God in our souls, and of ourselves 
in Him. 

PENGUIN. 


REVIEWS 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


Qu’EST-CE QUE LE CATHOLICISME? par le R. P. Sertillanges. 
(Editions Spes; 4 frs.) 

ENTRETIENS SUR L’ ESSENCE DU CHRISTIANISME. par P. Bernard, 
O.P. (Desclée, de Brouwer; 18 frs.) 

L’Essor. Jean de Courberive. (Editions Spes; ro frs.) 

ENTREVISIONS DU C1EL. par Henri-Pierre Faffin. (Editions de 
la Cité Chrétienne, Bruxelles; 22.50 B.frs.) 

Catholic Action is far removed from chattering activism: nor 
can directors of Catholic Action be satisfied with the hysterical 
lip-service induced by propaganda. If Catholic Action is to be 
fruitful it must be based in the supernatural life of ‘‘persons 
now.”’ Hence the insistence by all authentic exponents of the 
Lay Apostolate on formation. Without Sacred Doctrine there 
can be no true apostolate. Catholic Action is primarily a call 
to integral Christian life and the end is union with God through 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘En quoi consiste le Bonne Nouvelle évangélique 
... En ceci que l’homme est appelé 4 nouer avec Dieu des 
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rapports non pas quelconques, non pas comme ceux, si nobles 
qu’ils soient, qu’eit pu réver un Marc-Auréle et que voudraient 
reprendre un Jules Simon ou un Harnack. Non. II est appelé 
a l’intimité divine. Intimité commencée ici-bas.”’ (Sertillanges) 
“Entre la création et la Créateur, il n’y a nulle continuité 
naturelle . . .Si quelque raccord existe. . . il est rigoureusement 
surnaturel puisque divin.’’ (Faffin.) It is precisely because of 
the lack of natural continuity between man and God that we dare 
not, without grossest presumption, neglect the Sacred Doctrine 
which bridges the gulf between created and uncreated intelligence. 

Modernism, religious and otherwise, has driven us Christians 
back to our foundations. It has led us to a more profoundly 
interesting knowledge of our Faith. ‘‘Dans le Christ, voyez-vous, 
tout est profond, et dans le christianisme tout doit étre poussé a 
fond. Sans quoi, on ne comprend méme pas de quoi il s’agit.” 
(Bernard.) The four books under review all share this concern 
with foundations. In this sense they all ‘‘cater’’ for the modern 
mind. They all merit the title of P. Sertillanges’ essay: Qu’ est-ce 
que le Catholictsme? Reading about the Faith can be, and should 
be, an exciting experience. The danger is that the experience 
can be an end in itself. M. de Courberive in his wholly excellent 
Méditations Fondamentales will correct this complacency. ‘“‘La 
meditation proprement dite n’est donc qu’un moyen. Quel est 
son but? Son but, c’est l’union avec Dieu.’’ ‘‘La perfection de 
la vie chrétienne réside essentiellement—quoique non exclusive- 
ment—dans l’union avec Dieu par la charité.’’ 

Is it sectarian patriotism to see in the Dominican contemplata 
alits tradere the perfect expression of the kind of action all must 
aim at to-day? The layman would do well to learn his faith more 
deeply at the conferences of P. Bernard, O.P., here collected 
as Entretiens sur l’essence du Christianisme. Here he will 
receive a formation in rich Christocentric doctrine, lucid and 
compelling. Then, since each of these books is concerned with 
“le lieu propre et définitif de l’étre humain, la terme de sa 
destinée,’’ we add a much needed book on the theology of 
Heaven, ‘‘une étude, non pas poétique et fantaisiste, mais doc- 
trinale et précise, sur la vie et la béatitude du ciel.’? We should 
not shelter behind a polite agnosticism in these matters. St. 
Thomas indeed spoke of his work as straws in the wind. But 
until we have tried to satisfy our fides quaerens intellectum, we 
have no right to such humility. 

To call for a translation of these books would be defeatist. 
When English Catholic Action has discovered itself as French 
Catholic Action has done, similar books will be written because 
they have to be written. We cannot go on for ever admiring 
other people’s efforts. CEoLFRID Heron, O.P. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


CRITICAL REALISM. By G. Dawes Hicks. (Macmillan, 15s.) 

The twelve essays in this volume were written at various times 
between 1916 and 1934, only one of them being published for 
the first time now. They deal with subjects as varied as Prof. 
Broad’s Sensum Theory, Eddington’s philosophy of Nature, 
and the relation between Spinozan modes and Leibnizian 
monads. The book consists largely of acute criticism of con- 
temporary views but is so arranged, by departing from the 
chronological order of the essays, that it gives a coherent picture 
of the author’s own “‘point of view respecting the relation of 
mind to nature.’’ Prof. Dawes Hicks appears to have been a 
little surprised at finding this possible. 

His realism claims to be critical in the Kantian sense, for he 
insists on the necessity of investigating the conditions that make 
knowledge possible, even for those who see reason to think that 
“the nature of things is not to be sought primarily in the nature 
of knowledge.’’ The reasons the author sees are werked out in 
penetrating analyses of contrary positions, unfortunately too 
detailed to be summarized, They are fine examples of the 
Socratic art of bringing on the pangs. 

I have played with the idea of stringing together the bare 
bones of the theory underlying the essays, but any skeleton 
would misrepresent a book in which a theory is brought into 
relief more by being seen against a background with which it 
clashes than by any direct attempt to establish it. Prof. Dawes 
Hicks does not claim to prove directly that the objects of our 
knowledge belong to the physical world in the sense that the 
plain man supposes; but to hold that some of them do is more 
compatible with facts, and yields a more coherent theory, than 
to hold the opposite. 

The following are perhaps the key contentions of the essays: 
The relation whereby physical things occasion cognitive acts is 
to be distinguished from the relation of being an object; the 
act of knowing is essentially an act of discrimination and com- 
parison, and is directed upon an object distinct from the con- 
tent of the act—hardness is not the awareness of hardness; 
“appearances’’ are characteristics, not existents constituent of 
things having characteristics; reality must not be conceived as 
co-extensive with existence, or even with possible existence. 

Except on a few minor points the author’s views are con- 
sistent with a Thomist Aristotelianism; Meinong, on whom there 
is an essay, has influenced him considerably, and some of 
Meinong’s ancestors were Scholastics. 

QUENTIN JOHNSTON, O.P. 
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PHILOSOPHIE DE LA RELIGION. Paul Ortegat, S.J. (Museum 
Lessianum—Section Philosophique No. 20.) (L’Edition 
Universelle, Brussels; B.frs. 45.) 

P. Ortegat, S.J., has traced the fluctuations of the philosophy 
of religion through many channels with intent to show the neces- 
sity of a realist view of God and man as Persons, if they are to 
communicate. Both the many refutations and the positive doc- 
trine as put forward depend largely on two positions. Firstly, 
the author maintains that all exercise of thought and will, being 
affected with the modality of absoluteness, necessarily involves 
a relation to the Absolute, so that religion, in the provisionally 
accepted sense of ‘‘a sense of the absolute’’ is a necessary in- 
gredient of human life, of which no disclaimers can get rid. 
But in an argument of which the terms are certainly not lacking 
in mystery, it never becomes clear what this quality of absolute- 
ness is, nor, as a consequence, how one can infer from it to the 
Absolute. Sometimes it seems no more than self-identity; some- 
times it appears that this might be a presentation of the Augus- 
tinian proof of the existence of God from eternal truths. If the 
latter is the case, the method is both bewildering and misleading. 

The second position to be noticed concerns the relation of the 
intellect and will, part of the central theme. To say that without 
the will there is no objective knowledge (p. 246), and that know- 
ledge is only impregnated with finality and a sense of value 
because the mind holds communion with the will through the 
personal subject (p. 181), is to make assent not primarily rational 
but volitional and to deny the intellect’s own intrinsic orientation 
to being. Taken in conjunction with this, the repeated insistence 
on essence and existence as the objects respectively of the intellect 
and the will, seems to presuppose that thought is not a faculty of 
the real. This appears clearly where the judgment is described 
as a “‘supreme synthesis of existence and the possible, of value 
and logic, a co-ordination of the adequate object of thought and 
the adequate object of the will’’ (p. 180). This hardly seems the 
way to vindicate to oneself the title of realist, as P. Ortegat is 
desirous of doing. 

The impression that the determinations of thought are somehow 
constituted rather by their goodness than their truth is contra- 
dicted indeed in the refutation of Pragmatism where an intellec- 
tual instead of a practical criterion of truth is required. But in 
spite of the many points of interest in the exposition of various 
philosophical systems and their refutation, too much of the book 
is vitiated by this second point we have discussed and the incon- 
sistencies consequent on it, as well as by an obscurity which is not 
to be excused by the vigorous style. Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 


CAUSALITY AND IMPLICATION. By D. J. B. Hawkins. (Sheed 
& Ward, 5s.) 

It is a little difficult to see why this book has attracted so 
much notice in the Catholic papers. As an introduction to the 
problem of causality it could well be useful, and it outlines the 
position which Fr. Hawkins is presumably ready to defend; it 
can hardly be said even to outline the plan of his defence. It 
js neither original enough nor profound enough to be an im- 
portant contribution to the philosophical literature on causality; 
indeed, Fr, Hawkins only claims to be re-stating an old posi- 
tion and explicitly disclaims having said the last word. 

I do not want to be unhandsome, only it is a little disappoint- 
ing to read the book after having read the reviews of it. So 
much of it is only exposition of philosophical commonplaces, 
and surely the account of the various kinds of implication is 
commonplace to those who have studied even the elements of 
logistics, Fr. Hawkins never makes it clear why an analysis of 
causality, or of our spontaneous conviction in its, favour, must 
necessarily be in terms of implication in order to answer Hume’s 
regularity analysis. And that seems to be a fundamental ques- 
tion. 

In points of detail the treatment seems to become very thin 
just where one could have hoped for solidity; I would instance 
the section where it is argued that implication is a relation 
between facts, not merely propositions. The plain man’s con- 
victions have been upset, as the author meant them to be, but 
perhaps only a very plain man could be satisfied with the attempt 
to set them up again. To upset a man’s convictions is perhaps 
the only introduction to philosophy, but it fails in this purpose 
if he is at once satisfied with plain reasons; and is there any 
other motive for upsetting him? 

QUENTIN JOHNSTON, O.P. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY 


THE CHURCH AND THE WorLD. By C. E. Hudson and M. B. 
Reckitt. (Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d.) 

Two distinguished Anglicans who have already given proof of 
their profound interest in the social life of our century and their 
grasp of specifically social problems, here attempt to help students 
to a similar understanding through a historical study of Christian 
Sociology. Their method is pedagogic and scholars are warned 
that they must not look for much first hand material. By linking 
with a guiding commentary extracts from a wide range of con- 
temporary writers, the authors succeed admirably in conveying a 
sense of social issues. This is perhaps the end which the authors 
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kept chiefly in mind in their arduous and thorough undertaking. 
Mention is made in the Preface of “‘some experience in the teach- 
ing of Christian Sociology in Tutorial Classes and similar circles,” 
It will be agreed by all those who have tried to conduct a Social 
Study circle that the primary difficulty is not so much providing 
material for study as awakening a sense both of the need for 
study and of sociological issues. To expound social principles to 
a passive audience, inarticulate and incurious, is not only ex- 
hausting but futile. No one, whether director of studies or 
student, could lay down this book without having acquired a new 
or a fresh taste for social thought. That such a book has a 
valuable contribution to make is manifested convincingly in the 
apathetic reception widely accorded to the Papal Encyclicals, 
These (in spite of their difficult style) can be boring only to those 
who are deficient in the social sense: an unnatural loss naturally 
following on undistributed social responsibility. 


There will be disagreement between Catholic readers and the 
Anglican authors in the course of a survey from Israel to the 
achieved Middle Ages, but a disagreement free from sectarian 
pettiness. Even when treating of the Papacy the authors are 
too gravely concerned with the issues to indulge in axe-grinding. 
A warning must be given, however, on a matter of fundamental 
importance. Several Anglican works on sociology have been 
reviewed recently in BLACKFRIARS and with almost tiresome in- 
sistence their weakness on the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity has been indicated. Not all are frankly modernist, but 
few seem to be fully alive to the modernist destruction of the 
supernatural. It may seem to be enough to state the ‘‘givenness” 
of the Gospel in simple biblical and patristic terms. It would be 
enough, granted the biblical and patristic context. It is not 
enough to-day. The whole environment conspires against the 
supernatural, and young students, for whom this book has been 
written, are not going to be formed in the Christian tradition by 
a few vague sentences. Christian Sociology is supernatural and 
must be theological. The alternative to-day is a specifically 
different sociology, emerging as anti-supernatural. The follow- 
ing quotation shows a haziness that is inexcusable in an 
attempt to express the foundations of Christian sociology. ‘‘The 
ultimate sanction of Christian Sociology is theological rather than 
ethical: it is to be found, not so much in the precepts as in the 
Person of Christ, and in the great doctrines—of Redemption, of 
the Spirit, and of the Church—which follows from the Christian 
view of His Person. Not every student of the gospels would 
accept this statement. But at least it may be urged, without 
fear of contradiction, that recent and contemporary criticism of 
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the gospels has made it impossible to regard Jesus as no more 
than one teacher (albeit the greatest) among others in histo 
concerned to inculcate ‘social ethics.’ The centre of His 
‘Gospel’ was religious rather than ethical.’”” (p. 26.) Assertions 
made with fear of contradiction are commonly known as opinions 
and this is the note struck at the beginning of the chapter entitled 
esus Christ. 

The selected passages indicate the author’s own standpoint on 
the supernatural character of the Christian religion, but the 
chapter which should have been the best has perhaps the least 
convincing effect. It would have been more effective to omit the 
preoccupations of Dr. Kirk in favour of a more thoroughly 
theological introduction to a subject that is itself intimately con- 
nected with Sacred Doctrine. History is not the primary standard 
of Christian sociology. CEOLFRID Heron, O.P. 


COMMUNISM AND Man. By F. J. Sheed. (Sheed & Ward; 5s.) 
No-one but Catholic apologists, as the Catholic apologists them- 
selves complain, is willing to state what he believes about MAN 
—to say, ‘‘Such I believe him to be and thus I will treat him.”’ 
The apologist is left to infer concepts of human nature from what- 
ever indications his opponent’s writings offer, and so he frequently 
both formulates and attacks his opponent’s case. Marx, as the 
present writer points out, never defines what he means by 
“matter’’ or what he means by ‘‘man’’ sufficiently for the pur- 
pose of refutation. Marx indeed had little use for any conception 
of the human essence “‘as a dumb internal generality which 
merely naturally unites the many individuals’ (Theses om 
Feuerbach vi). Impatient of the apparent ineffectuality of meta- 
physical contemplation, he sidetracked the philosophical problem 
of universals into the social problem of revolution. The skill 
with which he did so has been a stumbling-block to his critics. 
Three lines of criticism seem to be available, the first practical 
and matter-of-fact culminating in ‘‘So you see what Communism 
leads you to,’’ the second expository and doctrinal setting the 
teaching of Marx against the teaching of the Church and assisting 
the reader to make comparisons and draw conclusions; this is the 
line taken in the present book. About half is devoted to explain- 
ing what Marx taught, about half to explaining the Church’s 
teaching on the nature of man and of society and the dependence 
of both on God. A short final section, The Remaking of 
Society, is heavily loaded with quotations from the social 
Encyclicals. The book is happily free from the blind impetuosity 
of so much anti-Marxist literature. We are urged not to forget, 
and the author himself never quite forgets, that the Marxist (not 
always, it is true, but frequently enough) is a man who has seen 
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a vision and can be won only by a vision more burning than 
his own. 

The third line of criticism, which we still await with prayers, 
is that, simply, of vision. For unless we have burning minds it 
will avail us little to have an appreciative ear for what the author 
names the ‘‘deadly criticism,’’ the ‘‘fierce indignation’’ of the 
encyclicals and the ‘‘burning words’’ of the Pope. And, with 
whatever care we warn our readers, we shall not easily avoid the 
fatal error of patronising those who have taken to themselves the 
name of enemies of Christ. BERNARD KELty. 


PEACE AND PaciFIsM. By Humphry Beevor. (Centenary Press; 
5s-) 

The confusion engendered by divergent types of pacifist argu- 
ment and programme, and by attempts to prove sound theses by 
the aid of unsound arguments, has greatly increased the difficulty 
of the real problem, the problem of the morality of modern war, 
itself; and there was every need for a sane and sober ordering of 
the whole field of inquiry. The author of this book has supplied it. 
He dismisses as useless the attempts to build up a thesis, one 
way or the other, on isolated Gospel texts; for isolated texts can 
be made to prove anything; he examines the claims of absolute 
pacifism in the light of the spirit of the Gospels, and finds them 
unsatisfactory; he then goes on to deal with the traditional 
theology of war and its contemporary applications, and shows 
the practical impossibility of the conditions for a just war being 
fulfilled to-day. This is only the first part of his work of clearing 
up confusion. He next proceeds to examine types of peace move- 
ment, shows the weakness which necessarily follows a lack both of 
dogmatic background and of constructive policy not for a prob- 
lematic future but for the present. The duty of preventing war 
is one which lies upon us here and now: how are we to set about 
it? ‘“‘Work for peace and work for social justice cannot be 
regarded as belonging essentially to different departments . . . 
for the achievement of social justice is an essential precondition 
of any true and permanent state of peace. And neither peace 
nor social justice will ever be achieved apart from the rediscovery 
of the full implications of the Christian religion.’’ 

At some points in the book a statement or an approach seems 
to call for challenge; but these, though sometimes important in 
themselves, are only incidental to the main argument of the book; 
and for that argument, its lucidity, and its sobriety, we can only 
be deeply grateful. It is more than time that a greater unity of 
thought were achieved among Christians on this pressing 
problem. This study must surely prove a powerful influence in 
bringing it about. GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 


SCRIPTURAL STUDIES 


So impressive is the sponsoring accorded to the posthumous 

ublication of Fr. Spencer’s translation of the New Testament! 
that one can only feel loutish in finding as much to grumble at as 
to praise in the work. Yet, to offer for example such data as the 
following, comprised within the brief section running from John 
i, 47—ii, 6, as being not untypical of one’s general findings: i, 45, 
“We have found the One of whom Moses in the Law wrote, and 
the prophets. . .”” The quite unnecessary tangle of that. Verse 46, 
“‘Can anything good come out of Nazareth?’ asked Nathamel. 
‘Come and see,’ replied Philip .’’ The snappy, cockney effect, 
so untrue to the spirit of the narrative. Verse 45, ‘“Jesus saw 
Nathaniel coming toward Him, and remarked of him... ”’ 
That ‘‘remarked of him,’’ how subtly it seems to miss the concrete 
reality by its casual, speculative tone. And then the remark that 
follows, ‘‘Behold an Israelite, indeed, in whom there is no guile!’’ 
—that bracketing of ‘‘indeed’’ between commas has quite ruined 
the force of the expression. Chap. ii, v. 3, ‘‘ . .*. the Mother 
of Jesus told Him, ‘They have no wine’.’’ A hint of the cockney 
appears again. Verse 4, ‘‘ ‘Woman,’ Jesus answered her, ‘what 
is there to Me and to thee.’’’ It is a difficult saying in the 
original, but no such conundrum as that. Verse 6, “... 
according to the Jewish manner of purification . . . ’’; whereas 
surely ‘‘ . . . for the Jewish rites of purification’ (so Moffatt, 
with Bauer, Loisy, Lagrange) is the more likely sense, etc. 

Nevertheless one would not be disrespectful. It is a translation 
that it would be of great advantage to be able to consult. The 
author knew his Greek and Hebrew adequately—there can be no 
doubt of that; and he devoted to this work an enormous amount 
of careful labour. Only he does not seem to have possessed that 
marvellous combination of talent that alone could provide any- 
thing like a staple translation of the New Testament. 

The editors have equipped the text with sectional captions 
which are not always quite felicitous. For example, ‘‘Imposters 
and Disasters: False Prophets and Wonders: Sabbath Fanatics 
Defied: Herod Agrippa Smitten by an Angel: Perishing of the 
Swine: Not Fickleness, But Love Changed His Plans: He Wrote 
from Kindness.’’ There is a want of art displayed likewise in the 
external fabrication of the book, which has been made to resemble 
something like an old-time Matriculation manual of trigonometry. 





1 The New Testament, Translated into English from the Original 
Greek by The Very Rev. F. A. Spencer, O.P. Edited by C. J. Callan, 
O.P. and J. A. McHugh, O.P. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
{I 1s. od. 
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A book that you could easily palm off as second-hand from the 
start. 


Another posthumous book in the present list is a work of New 
Testament criticism which Mgr. J. M. T. Barton as editor has 
very skilfully ‘‘set up’’ from MS. notes of the late Abbot Chap- 
man and further equipped with some very useful introductory 
and incidental notes.2» The Abbot appears again in a fighting 
réle, taking the field now in the matter of the Synoptic Question, 
brandishing what he has no doubt to be the victorious formula. 
His robustness has always something of the air of a proving to 
the world that bluff hard-hitting native Englishmen are not want- 
ing in the camp of Rome. ‘“‘If Matthew uses Mark, he again 
extracts little bits, omitting large chunks between them’’—the 
opponent sees the Sussex downs, the Yorkshire moors, etc., being 
cut from under his feet. 

The principal thesis of the book is one of violent reaction 
against the Two-Document hypothesis, which the Abbot thumps 
his breast for having ever adhered to. Not only is Mt. not 
dependent on Mk., but on the contrary Mk. depends on Mt.— 
that is to say, via St. Peter’s oral exposition of Matthew. St. 
Peter preached using Matthew as a sort of text-book, passing over 
whatever he could not check from his own memory—omitting 
therefore the bulk of the discourse material and those incidents 
which he had not himself witnessed, and on the other hand sup- 
plementing the narrative at those points at which his own 
memories recurred most vividly and urgently. St. Mark took 
down such a course of preaching in a shorthand account, which 
being published was the Second Gospel. One is inclined to think 
that the main body of Catholic scholars will remain unconverted 
to this particular theory of the book, preferring to hold that the 
relationship between these two Gospels lies substantially in their 
dependence upon a common system of oral catechesis, their only 
direct literary relationship being that which was subsequently 
induced by a use of Mark made in the process of turning Matthew 
from Aramaic into Greek. That remains to be seen, however, 
when the arguments of the book have had time to be fully tested 
by the experts. Even though its positive constructive theses 
should not take root, it would still remain a work of great value. 
It is very powerful in attack; and for the rest it is a work of great 
learning and of great intelligence that does not need to carry all 
its points in order to justify itself. 





2 Matthew, Mark and Luke, a Study in the Order and Interrelation of 
the Synoptic Gospels By the late Dom John Chapman, Fourth Abbot of 
Downside. Edited, with an Introduction and some additional matter 
by Mgr. John M. T. Barton, D.D.,Lic.S.Script. Longmans; 25s. 
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REVIEWS 


The famous series of the Etudes Bibliques (established and 
thereafter directed by the late Pére Lagrange) has recently been 
augmented by a work devoted to the systematic exposition of the 
doctrine of St. Paul which one is inclined to recommend as a quite 
perfect thing of its kind.’ But perhaps it is slightly marred by 
some unnecessary repetition, caused by an ill-organised over- 
lapping in its method. It is a manual, definitely a manual (to 
compare it with Prat’s St. Paul would be like comparing a 
clearinghouse to a workshop, for example), but one that does not 
treacherously pretend to be anything else, to be a mirror of the 
reality. In the course of duty having to smooth down somewhat 
the glorious riot of the original, it manages to do so as unde- 
ceivingly as a map will represent the wilds of Africa all safe and 
straightforward as on paper. It is essentially directed to inspiring 
the serious reader, and preparing him apologetically and theo- 
logically to go exploring for himself. Should be made compulsory 
in the higher schools of Catholic Action. 


% 


Another fine undertaking advances an important step, now that 
the Westminster Version has its Book of Jona.4 An agreeable 
translation from the Hebrew, a clear, sound commentary, a well- 
judged introduction. Dr. Bird inclines to favour the historical 
interpretation of the book; but he gives a fair account of the 
attendant difficulties, and also of the arguments that it might 
seem to lead to, of the Catholic principles that make room for 
the rival parabolic interpretation. He dallies with the view that 
from chapter ii, vv. 3,7, it is to be gathered that Jona met his 
death in the belly of the fish and was restored to life in being 
restored to land. Which no doubt provides a more striking figure 
for the Resurrection of Christ, and for those who maintain the 
historic sense accords better with the physical circumstances; only 
it is difficult to suppose that so very ambiguous an illusion is all 
the reference that should then be made to so tremendous an 
experience of the hero. The greatness of the theme is perhaps 
occasionally obscured for a moment by some banal reflection. 


RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 





3 L’Enseignement de Saint Paul, par Francois Amiot. Préface par 
S.E. le Cardinal Tisserant: Deux volumes in 12 de XV-337 et 264 
pages. Paris, Librairie Lecoffre, J. Gabalda & Cie., 90 Rue Bonaparte. 
45 fr. 


4 The Westminster Version of The Sacred Scriptures: The Book of 
Jona, by The Rev. T. E. Bird, D.D., Ph.D. Longman, Green & Co. 
2s. 6d. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EASTERN LITURGIES. B 
Pére Severien Salaville. Adapted by Mer. I. M. T. Barton. 
D.D. (Sands; 8s. 6d.) 

To those (and they must be many) who desire to enrich their 
knowledge of God by a study and practice of the divine liturgy 
this book can be wholeheartedly recommended. Those who know 
only the Roman Rite know it not as it should be known. It is 
necessary to know it in its associations of origin and development. 
The fundamental unity of Christian liturgical forms then begins 
to appear, and to appear more striking and impressive when 
brought out by the poetical abundance of the Oriental rites. 
While savouring the gaunt grandeur of the Roman style, we 
acquire a vague nostalgia for the ideal liturgy which would some- 
how combine with it the richness and fulness of the Oriental 
texture. But then, we in the West haven’t the time. . . ! 

However busy your days, however, you must find time to 
read this most lucid and well-articulated description of Oriental 
liturgies. There is no padding here. Just plain facts, which, 
as we know, speak for themselves. In this case they speak also 
for the author, who reveals himself as a master of his subject, 
behind which he conceals himself with Thomist objectivity. 

C. 


WITNESSES TO CHRIST. By Archbishop Goodier, S.J. (Burns, 
Oates; 7s. 6d.) 

If there is a revival of interest in Jesus Christ, even amongst 
those who look upon Him merely as a superman, no little of our 
Catholic revival is attributable to the steady flow of Gospel studies 
from the pen that has given us Witnesses to Christ. It is always 
a very graceful and trustworthy pen, wielded with the precision 
of a craftsman of words. Every chapter in this little book leads 
us further afield into the mysteries of our Lord’s life and action. 
But there is one chapter on ‘‘Jesus, the Master of Language” 
which may well fascinate the reader, by showing us with what 
deftness the divine ‘‘Word made flesh’’ chose the human words. 

V. McN. 


De Justitia. (Prelectiones Scholastic in Secundam Partem D. 
Thome, X.) Auctore Pedro Lumbreras, O.P.  (Instit. 
Angelicum, Rome; n.p.) 

Professors and students of the Summa will welcome this latest 
addition to the series Prelectiones Scholastice in Secundam 
Partem D. Thome. It is a résumé of St. Thomas’s treatise on 
Justice (IIa IIae Qq. 57-122) which Padre Lumbreras has 
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amplified where necessary with further explanation either in his 
own words or in well chosen citations from the classic Com- 
mentators of St. Thomas and from modern moralists. As 
acquaintance with the previous work of this author would lead 
one to expect, one finds here brevity of expression combined with 
darity of style—qualities particularly desirable in the treatment 
of a subject at once extensive and complex. 


A. L’E. 


CHARISMES DE VIE SACERDOTALE. By Cardinal Bertram, Arch- 
bishop of Breslau. Translated by 1l’Abbé Guillaume. 
Editions Salvator; 22 frs.) 

Bishops of the Catholic Church are so essentially in life’s 
listening posts that when they speak they should be listened to. 
At the present time the group of German Bishops are listening to 
and indeed suffering so many things that a book by a German 
Bishop on how priests should speak and act and live is a docu- 
ment of first importance. We need hardly add that, by the 
group now responsible for our ‘‘planning’’ it will be looked upon 
as a document of no importance. 

That the German Bishop’s words have been translated into 
French—in spite of Versailles!—is an argument for translating 
them into English. 

V. MCN. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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